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1 Delicious Apple 
1 Early Elberta Peach 
1 Worden Grape 


It really sounds like a fairy tale, but, nevertheless, we will 
send this ‘‘Home Fruit Collection’? to anyone subscribing to the 
American Fruit Grower for two years for $1.00. Just think how 
great it would be to have this fine selection growing in your yard. 
In a few years you would obtain enough fruit to meet your own 
wants and also have some to can for the winter. 

We positively guarantee these three trees and the two 
grapevines to be in a hardy and healthy condition when 
They are packed in heavy cartons and 


received by you. ) 
sent to you by prepaid parcel post. Full instructions for 


THIS COLLECTION! 


‘Home Fruit Collection’’ 


WILL BE PROUD OF 


1 Liveland Raspberry Apple 
1 Moore Early Grape 
























planting and care sent with each collection. 
































One Liveland Raspberry Apple 


Absolutely the most valuable early 
apple; succeeds everywhere — South, 
as well as far North, in the East and 
in the West. Clear waxen white, 
striped, and marbled crimson; flesh 
snow-white, often tinged pink next to 
the skin—tender and rich. Unusual 
beauty and fine quality, combined 
with early summer variety. Tree ex- 
tremely hardy, healthy, vigorous and 
long-lived; blooms late and is blight- 
resistant. Bears very young, making 
it an ideal filler. Noapple of its season 
is one half so valuable. 


One Delicious Apple 


Is large, the surface almost covered with a most 
beautiful, brilliant dark red, blending to golden 
yellow at the blossom end. In quality it is unsur- 

assed, incomparable — words cannot describe it. 

n flavor it is sweet, slightly touched with acid, but 
only enough so to make it all the more pleasing, 
with an aroma delightfully fragrant. The flesh is 
fine-grained, crisp, juicy, melting and withal de- 
licious. People with delicate digestion, to whom 
an acid apple is wholly indigestible, can enjoy De- 
licious apples without disagreeable after-results. 


Actual Size 













One Early Elberta Peach 


Is the yellow peach of the cen- 
tury. The huge golden globes 
of fruit that it bears in such as- 
tonishing abundance are now 
famous wherever peaches are 
grown. The Early Elberta is a 
beautiful golden yellow, blend- 
ing into a glorious red on the 
sunny side; a strong, protecting 
skin, covering a luscious flesh 
that is flavored with a juice as 
sweet as nectar. It allures with 
its beauty, gratifies with its 
quality. 


One Moore Early Grape 


Similar to Concord in appear- 
ance and quality; vine healthy 
and hardy, succeeding wherever 
Concord grows. One of the most 
profitable varieties, and is plant- 
ed largely in all sections East, 


West, North and South. 


One Worden Grape 


The greatest black grape; as 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and 
productive as Concord, and 
larger, better quality and ten 
daysearlier. Thoroughly tested 
in all grape regions and being 
planted everywhere., Thousands 
of acres of this magnificent 
grape will be planted this sea- 
son, so we urge you tosend your 
order in at once. 


Actual Size 
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This Offer Expires May 15th 








Green’s American Fruit Grower 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Iil. 


Inclosed you will find $1.00 for a 2-year subscription 
to Green’s AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, including your Home Fruit 
Collection, which send me in time for spring planting. 


Tell your friends about this great offer 
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~ Business Methods Always Secure Results 
By J. M. Bell, Virginia 


NE would really have to pay a visit 
to the Rose Cliff Orchard in Augusta 
County, Virginia, and study closely 

the admirable methods of regular daily 
work there, to get an inside knowledge of 
how this famous apple producing proposi- 
‘tion is managed. 

»/The writer has not only done this, but 
s-engaged in daily work in the above 
orchard for over two months, and with the 
kind permission of the company is per- 
mitted to publish the actual system by 
which the orchard and the large canning 
establishment are managed on such a basis 
as to get the miximum amount of work 
done at a minimum cost. How to keep a 
force of one hundred and twenty-five peo- 
ple employed during the active picking 
and canning season, as well as to keep the 
regular yearly men so engaged that profit- 
able labor can be found for them every 
working day in the year, is the problem 
here solved. 


Results for This Season 


To sum up the results of 1917 in a few 
words, it can be said that the apple crop 
harvested is 15,000 barrels of merchantable 
fruit, ten thousand of which were packed 
in barrels, and thirty-five hundred bushels 
packed in boxes (one bushel to the box). 
Then all of the drops, etc., were utilized at 
the cannery on the place, to the amount of 
four hundred thousand quart cans. All of 
the above mentioned fruit is merchantable 
stock. 

With the exception of about 250 bushels 
gathered from a young orchard of four- 
year-old trees (120 acres), all of the crop 
came from eighty-five acres in full bearing. 

The regular size apple barrel is now guar- 
anteed to hold one hundred quarts. The 
barrels and boxes used are made at the 
cooperage plant at Rose Cliff, although all 
supplies for them are bought in the rough 


‘state. 


Purchasing Supplies 


The most important feature of manage- 
ment at Rose Cliff is the purchasing of all 
supplies incident to working, spraying the 
trees, gathering, packing and shipping the 
These are on hand and ready at 
least six months before they are actually 
needed for use. 

This same rule applies to the purchasing 
of cannery supplies. Early buying assures 
the company of being able to keep every 
department in active operation, allowing 
no hitch or loss of time, such as would 
most certainly happen if materials were 
only bought just when actually needed. 

At Rose Cliff the maximum amount of 


work (consistant with a ten-hour-a-day 
system) is possible with the admirable 
conditions under which all are worked. 
For instance, each gang of laborers is under 
a separate foreman, to whom they are 
responsible for. the proper performance of 
their duties. Each foreman is made re- 
sponsible for the management of his partic- 
ular gang. This plan relieves the head 
officials of the company of an infinite 
amount of detail so far as the actual watch- 
ing over the results of each individual’s 
daily work is concerned. 

A worker in the cannery may not do so 
well. The foreman takes notice, finds out 


The management has a scheme of giving 
a reward in the form of a bonus to em- 
ployees who have shown extra ability in 
the performance of their duties, as well asin 
giving suggestions of value in the matter of 
advancing the general welfare of the busi- 
ness. This encourages the men, and a 
number of the regular employees have been 
working here from ten to twenty years. 

An extra good feature of management 
at Rose Cliff, is that among the force are 
men perfectly capable of doing many differ- 
ent kinds of work. Men who can cooper a 
barrel, trim a tree, sort fruit, label fruit 
and tomato cans, do carpentry and con- 











Pet Mule at Rose Cliff—Age 22!4 Years 


the trouble, talks directly to the man, and 
endeavors to remedy the trouble. 

A man in the apple-picking gang is care- 
less probably from ignorance, may be from 
indifference, the foreman’s eyes are on him, 
and he must straighten up or the chances 
are that he is reported as being unsatis- 
factory, and is then given a chance at other 
work. If he makes good, he is kept on, if 
not, he gets his pay check and discharge 
at once. So in each department every 
foreman has the authority to recommend 
the keeping or discharging of any member 
of his gang. 








crete work. Especially is this true of the 
foremen and.the regular yearly force of 
employees. 

Much time and labor are expended in 
the care of this orchard. Spraying is an 
important feature. It must be done several 
times during the year. The following gives 
a good idea of conservation of both time 
and labor. 

There are three spraying machines at 
Rose Cliff, the two large ones are supplied 
with injectors, thereby saving hand pump- 
ing. Three men and a teamster work each 
rig, and each man has his special duty. 





In filling the tank, for instance, one man 
takes charge of putting in water for the 
injector, two men put in spray material, 
while the fourth man gets ready for the 
next rig, consequently there is no delay in 
having spray material always ready. 

A spare set of all parts of the spraying 
outfit is kept on hand, in order to prevent 
any delay. So it can be readily seen that 
the work must progress smoothly under 
such conditions, while money is saved by 
the above method. 


Use of Electric Light 


All apples are graded to size by machines 
run by electric motors. There are two 
packing houses, each supplied with a 
grading machine and motor, and each 
house is supplied with electric light as is 
also the large cannery. The company has 
its own dynamo connected with line to the 
adjacent town of Waynesboro, thus giving 
a sure supply of power and light. 

Light can be turned on during dark and 
cloudy days, and during the rush season 
when many laborers take advantage of 
making extra money by working overtime 
(from seven to ten P. M.). They candoso 
under a full stream of light. This arrange- 
ment is profitable to both the company 
and the workers. 


The Office Force 


Practically all of the office work is done 
by a young lady stenographer, the presi- 
dent, and the secretary and treasurer 
transmitting dictation to her. She also 
does the bookkeeping and banking work. 
Having been associated with the company 
for some time, she is familiar with the 
general run of the large business. 

The office is at the plant, and a tele- 
phone, local and long distance, is installed, 
while the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is located at railroad station, one 
mile away, and messages of importance are 
given through the office phone. Thus a 
telegram from some customer ordering one 
or more carloads of fruit or canned goods, 
will be sent from the telegraph office direct 
over the phone to Rose Cliff office, and a 
reply forwarded at once by the same 
method. In this way time is saved and all 
important business handled as expedi- 
tiously as in a large city. 

A feature of the office work is the paying 
off of all labor by weekly checks or, to be 
more accurate, each Saturday afternoon, 
just at quitting time, these checks are 

anded in batches to the various foremen, 
right where their men are at work, and each 
individual gets his pay without even hay- 
ing to go to the office for it. 
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When one considers that at least one 
hundred and twenty-five people are em- 
ployed during the months of September and 
October, en about fifty during a part of 
November, and that some of these people 
are working in gangs from half to three- 
quarters of a mile from the office, it is easy 
to see that the management loses not a 
minute of their labor. The workers are 
enabled to make their day’s time to the 
minute, and get their check whenever they 
stop for the day, ready immediately to 
go their separate ways. 

If all were paid off at the office, there 
would be time lost for both employer and 
employees, so right here money is saved. 
All the time is kept by the foremen, and 
the amount: of every check is in accord- 
ance with the amount of work done, as 
shown by the tally on the books turned in 
by the foremen to the office. 


One Hundred Acres in Tomatoes 


This season one hundred acres of toma- 
tees were grown in the space between the 
trees in the young orchard. They were 
fertilized, planted four feet each way, not 
staked, the vines left to rot and make a 
mulch, The cultivation of this crop was 


done as economically as possible, and the 
yield of fruit made 140,000 quart cans, 
which after being filled are sealed, labeled 
by a machine and then packed into boxes 
ready for shipment. 

All of the canning outfit is of the most 
modern make, and every labor-saving de- 
vice is used in order to facilitate work and 
at the same time lessen operating expenses. 
This up-to-date cannery was built some 
years ago with the idea of taking care of 
apples that did not show sufficient quality 
to allow of packing in barrels and boxes, 
and also because tomatoes are the best 
intercrop to grow between young trees, as 
it gives a thorough cultivation of the soil, 
and does not deplete fertility of same, not 
drawing heavily on the soil. All refuse 
from cannery, such as peelings, cores and 
damaged fruit, are sold to 3 who vinegar 
plant, eliminating any waste in handling 
the apple crop. ' 


No Idle Season 


There is practically no idle season at 
Rose Cliff for the sixteen regular men. In 
fair weather during the entire year, there 
is always work in and around the big or- 
chard, and in bad weather, indoor work at 


the cannery, such as making boxes for an- 
other year, so no time is lost during late 
fall and winter months. This fact keeps 
the laborers busy and contented. 


Teams and Motors 


Nine head of team, four horses and five 
mules, do the farm and orchard work, also 
much of the hauling, besides there are two 
motor trucks used for hauling barreled and 
boxed fruit to the depot, along with other 
work. 

Horse and mule teams are well matched, 
well fed and well handled. The men who 
drive them are regular yearly hands, are 
men of families, and have comfortable 
homes on the farm. The motors are run 
by men who know what to do with them, 
hence there is very little loss of time from 
accident. 

The mule in the accompanying photo- 
graph has done 22 years of steady service 
at Rose Cliff, is in his 25th year, and is 
sound in wind and limb, entirely without 
blemishes and very quick and active. 
Every other work animal is sound and in 
condition to perform hard, regular service 
at all times. It pays to take care of the 
work stock. ‘. 


Grower 


American Fruit 


It is very important and a saving factor 
to have the teams and motors in such order 
that they can be depended on at any time. 

The general system of management at. 
Rose Cliff really means the saving of at 
least $5,000 per annum, not an extrava- 
gant figure when one considers that the 
work is of such a nature that mistakts, 
carelessness or indifference, on the part of 
the management or employees, would lead 
to disastrous results, especially if repeated. 
Consequently all work must be done on 
time and in the proper manner. 

In conclusion let me say that it would be 
hard to find an enterprise of the kind that 
is run more smoothly or economitally yet 
with more justice to all employed, and at 
the same time whose products when put on 
the market represent so well what the trade 
marks and labels say of them. 

The Rose Cliff management has just sold 
to the United States Government 5,600 
cases of quartered apples for immediate 
shipment to General Pershing’s Army in 
France. Each case holds 6 cans of 1 gal- 
lon each, and the fruit contained in them4 
of very choice quality. This fa 
orchard is one of the finest in Virginia 
would be a credit to any state. 


Planning for Canning This Season. 


by the patriotic housewives of the 
United States. More will be done 
this season. To the men is left the direct 
job of “Canning the Kaiser,” but every 
farm woman can hasten this desirable end 
by doing her part in conserving and preserv- 
ing all the fruits and vegetables in season. 
The Simple Hot Water Bath Outfit, for 
which an ordinary wash boiler will serve, 
the water seal outfit, the steam pressure 
and the pressure cooker are all used with 
success. For the housewife who plans a 
rather more extensive canning than can 
conveniently be done with the utensils on 
hand in her kitchen, an outfit as reason- 
able as $13.00 will have a capacity of from 
100 to 200 cans per day. 


Enough Necessary Supplies 


You are urged not to hesitate in your 
planning for canning because you are 
afraid of a shortage of sugar or of glass jars. 
While no one should can products like 
beans, that are just as good dried, it is 
hoped that a very abundant supply of 
foodstuffs will be put up by housekee 
Hoover says that home canners will be 
especially favored in regard to sugar. 
“Both fruit packers and housewives will 
have reasonable supplies of sugar this sea- 
son. If necessary, present or future regu- 
lations will be modified to take care of 
these rightfully privileged consumers.” 

Of new rubbers for old or new glass jars, 
an ample quantity is expected. The new 
fiber can is suggested for such things as 
jellies, jams, syrups, preserved fruits of all 
kinds. The wary housewife will want 
more than the word of the manufacturer 
before intrusting her precious products to 
these paper cans. However, it may well 
be that they will prove safe and desirable. 
It is much to be wished. 

Get your supplies of containers, rubber 
rings and sugar, as early as practicable. 
An inexpensive lifter for hot jars is con- 
venient. 


Pz YEAR a lot of canning was done 


Some Invariable Rules 


It is scarcely possible, except in a bulletin 
particularly designed for the purpose, to 
enter in detail into the process of canning 
each separate variety of fruits and vege- 
tables. There are some rules essential in 
every case. “These few precepts in thy 
memory look thou character.’ Sterilize 
all jars and tops. Put clean, empty jars 
and caps in tepid water and bring to a boil. 
Allow to boil at least 15 minutes. Do not 
wipe but allow to drain. 

Seald every rubber ring ‘in a quart of 
boiling water with one teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda, just before it is to be 
placed in position on the jar. Dip ring in 
this water for a few moments only. 

Be sure that every single thing (hands, 
vessels, food) is absolutely clean. Use no 
withered or unsound fruits or vegetables, 
and, if possible, use only those picked the 
same day. Blanch vegetables and all 
fruits, except berries, by Plunging them in 
boiling water from three to minutes. 
— greens for fifteen or twenty min- 


y skins if necessary, cut into size Note—Beets, rhubarb, berries, cherries, currants, figs, gooseberries, 


desired and pack directly into clean, ster- 


ilized jars or cans. Pack as solidly as possi- 
ble without bruising. For vegetables fill 
the jars or cans with boiling water to which 
a little salt has been added. For fruits, 
add at once boiling hot syrup until the 
container is perfectly full. 

If preferred, the necessary — may be 
put in with the fruit and either hot or cold 
water added until the jar is running over. 


Fruit for sauces, salads, or to be used as ° 


stewed fruit, may be put in air-tight con- 
tainers without sugar, and the sugar added 
when the fruit is used. This, however, is 
only recommended in case sugar is unob- 
tainable, or when a fall in price is hoped for. 

Place sterilized rubber rings in position 
and screw down the tops. al tin cans 
completely, but do not screw down tops 


too tight on glass jars. Run a knife or 
spoon around the edges and bottom of jars 
to let out all air before starting to cook. 
Count your time from the moment the 
water in which the jars have been placed 
comes to a boil, or from the time the gauge 
on the outfit registers the proper tempera- 
ture. 


Fresh Vegetables Best 


Sometimes corn, peas or beans may show 
no sign of spoilage and yet have a disagree- 
able taste and odor known as “ flat-sour.” 
Avoid this by canning within five or six 
hours after picking. These vegetables 
will swell a little and therefore cannot be 
packed so tightly in the containers as some 
others. Pack and place each jar separately 


Table for Canning 


Time table for scalding, blanching, and sterilizin 


of fruits and vegetables by one-period 


cold-pack method 











Hot- . 
. Water- Steam Pressure 
Pusdineta Seats poi seal pressure cooker 
blanch outfits outfits 5to10 10 toj15 
at 212° at 214° pounds pounds 
Fruits of all kinds: Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
Apricots. eS 1 to 2 16 12 10 5 
Blackberries . No. 16 12 10 5 
Blueberries...... No. 16 12 10 5 
Cherries aw. - No. 16 12 10 § 
Dewberries . YRS: s cee eee ee No. 16 12 10 5 
pail eel etal eed hee No. 16 12 10 5 
Peaches . 1 to 2 16 12 10 5 
Plums.. No. 16 12 10 5 
Raspberries. . No. 16 12 10 5 
Strawberries . Lge EPR AE ee SRE No. 16 12 10 5 
RR a ee a Ra a ae a eae 1% 12 8 6 4 
Cherries seg ot phate is No. 16 12 10 5 
Cranberries. No. 16 12 10 5 
Currants . No. 16 12 10 5 
Gooseberr No. 16 12 10 5 
Rhubarb (ota before ® paring) . 1 to 2 16 12 10 5 
a. 1% 20 12 8 6 
Pears . 1% 20 12 8 6 
Figs . 15 40 30 25 20 
+ A 10 30 25 25 18 
Quince . eee 6 40 30 25 20 
Special vegetables and ¢ combinations: 
Tomatoes. . : bas 1to3 22 18 15 10 
Tomatoes and corn. . T.2,C.10 90 75 60 45 
Eggplant. a ee ee ae 3 60 45 45 30 
Corn on cob or cut off. . Ff e e  E 5 180 90 60 45 
ee eee 5 90 50 40 35 
Squash. . 5 90 50 40 35 
Hominy .. 5 120 90 60 40 
Cabbage or sauerkraut . 5 90 75 60 35 
Greens or oe — 
Aspa: : 5 120 90 50 35 
Brussel : sprouts. .) 90 50 35 
Cauliflower . : 5 120 90 50 35 
Pepper cress . 15 120 90 50 35 
Lamb’'s-quarters. 15° 120 90 50 35 
Sour doc CF eats 15 120 90 ‘50 35 
Smartweed sprouts. . cake Siniedis 6 yaias 15 °120 90 50 35 
Purslane or “pusley””. SEO? Soe eee 15 120 90 50 35 
Pokeweed. . be eek ete eee sy dw kbue 15 120 90 50 35 
Dandelion . Po SAMS eee eke Mies on by 15. 120 90 50 35 
Marsh marigold.....................2... 15 120 90 50 35 
BS Rei reee oe 15 120 90 50 35 
Milkweed (tender sprouts and young leaves, 15 120 90 50 35 
Pod vegetables: 
eager i a ane ea ae a 5 - 120 90 60 40 
Peas RGR ALE RAINES Os 5 120 90 60 40 
Roots and tubers: 
Beets . ape pak 6 90 75 60 35 
Carrots .. 6 90 75 60 35 
Sweet potatoes . 6 90 75 60 35 
Soups, all gp hep we, ils vy eenee 90 75 60 45 
Navy beans and 


plums, when packed in tin require enamel-lined cans. 


in the canner. This avoids the packed jar 
remaining outside and a little extra cooking 
will not hurt the contents. 

If a hot water outfit is used a false bot- 
tom of slatted wood or coarse meshed wire 
should be placed in the boiler, In using 
this method some recommend that the en- 
tire jar be submerged, while others consider 
that the water need only come to within 
- inch or two of the top. If rubbers are 

‘ood quality an hour or two of boiling 
be not injure them. 

Caution—do not attempt to plunge a 
cold jar suddenly into very hot water. It 
will break. Do not expose a hot jar to a 
cool draught. It will crack. 

Be sure to test your rubber rings for 
service. Invert hot jars with finished 
product, and let stand in this position for 
several minutes. If any moisture shows 
round the cap it is not air-tight. A new 
rubber, and possibly a different top, must 
be used. The jar once opened, it must be 
placed with its contents again in the water 
and boiled for five minutes longer before 
the final tight secrewing down of thetop. 

Wrap jars with paper to prevent loss of 
color. Examine jars in very hot weather 
for possible fermentation. This will not 
take place inair-tight receptacles. 

The following time table is based on 
quart jars. It will require one fourth less 
time for pints, and one fourth more time 
for two quart- jars. Corn, lima beans, 
string beans and peas are better packed in 
no larger containers than No. 2 cans,’ 
because the contents are then more surely 
sterilized. 

If the canning is to be done in tin, post 
yourself upon such details as how to seal, 
how to exhaust, etc. 


ANSWER TO JUJUBE INQUIRY 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

Chinese Jujubes, according to report of 
the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
will prove of 
arid South and Southwest, more es 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Califo 
Southern Utah, and possibly in cert 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska. 

In the late thirties of the last century 
Jujube seeds were distributed by the U. od 
Patent Office, and from these 
sized trees have grown and are still wand 
ing at various points in the Southern At- 
lantic States. All of these, being seedlings 
bear small, comparatively worthless fruit. 

Regarding the Jujube being related to 
the persimmon, will state that China has 
as hae ore or black Jujube, which great- 
ly resembles the American persimmon. 

ut there is no known variety relation, 


assed, 
these two types of plants have i uenced 
each other greatly. 
It would be sheer foolishness for a fruit 
wer in a section like Maine to entertain 
ujube cultivation. Nowhere in America 
has this variety thrived where the tem 
ture falls below 22 degrees F. The p 
cannot withstand zero weather. In Chi. 
nese Provinces where Jujubes thrive to 
perfection, such as Shantung, Shansi, 
Honan, and Shensi, winter temperatures 
never drop verylow. EARLE W. GAGE. 





though, no doubt, in centuries 


atest value for the semi- 
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~ Control B dS C fH 
order Ontro ees an ecure a Urop oO one 
nt at. ° 
of at 1 1 
oe By E. R. Root, Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
t the , ; 
aks, URING this month your bees will Ifthe pair of wings on one side ofthe queen How to clip the queen’s wing is a very when the crank of i 
rt of begin to be strong and will soon are cut off, the swarm may issue just the important operation that to the begin This causes the sett that baie ta maa 
lead _Start_to make preparations for same, go out into the air, fly around a is a little difficult. We always advise him to revolve at a high rate of speed throwing 
ated. swarming. This will be shown when the while; and possibly culster on some tree or to practice first on drones. He should pro- the honey out by centrifugal force against 
e on hives are full of bees, the combs tobe bush; but as the queen cannot follow it vide himself with a pair of fine pointed the sides of the can. When one side is 
filled with honey and queen cells to will return back to the hive, saving all scissors, then he should pick up adrone extracted the combs are lifted out, and 
ld be start. : chasing or climbing by the beekeeper. (because a drone does not sting), place him turned the other side to, when the process 
that Assuming that the fruit grower, or the The queen is usually found in the grass in between the thumb and forefinger of the is repeated. 
y yet farmer, has learned to open his hives, it front of the entrance of the hive. left hand, then with the scissors cut off the There are special machines that are 
id at would be advisable for him to open them If the Bees Swarm wings on one side, not both sides. To pick called automatic reversing, where the 
ut on up as described in the previous issue, page _ up a drone, one should grab hold of the combs are reversed automatically without 
trade 19, and examine the combs to see if there In case the swarm does come out, in oe very carefully with the right hand. removing them from the machine. 
are any queen cells started, for this is the = of means to prevent, while it is in With the left hand hold him between the e 
; sold most. important symptom of swarming. the air it is advisable to take away the thumb and finger, when the wings can be Producing Chunk Honey 
5,600 These are little craters or cups made of old hive entirely, put it in a new location, clipped as described. After one becomes Where one desires to cut down his in- 
diate wax, about one-half inch in diameter, along place a new hive in its stead, then take sufficiently familiar with the operation, he yestment as much as possible, he can pro- 
i near the bottom edges of the combs or in out one frame of brood from the old hive may now pick up the queen and clip as duce chunk honey. Instead of ptrment ~ 
places where there is a break orirregularity and put it in the new one. Preferably already explained. the honey in the ‘ordinary way, a aun 










the comb. 

Shortly there will be an egg in the cup 
nd this egg will hatch out into a little 
larva or grub, that will be found floating 
in a bluish-white milky substance, which 
the beekeepers call royal jelly. This wax 
crater or cup will continue to grow until 
it assumes the shape of half a peanut, the 
end pointing downward usu at an 
angle. This will be capped over and in a 
few days a new queen mother will emerge; 
but before the queen hatches, a swarm, in 
all probability, will come forth. 


Give the Bees Room 


_ It is a common practice to cut out all of 
these cells and discourage swarming as far 
as possible. As a general rule the ordinary 
colony of bees will not be too strong for the 
production of honey, and if it can be kept 
strong and contented, it will produce more 
honey without swarming than will the 
parent colony and the swarm in two sep- 


this frame should have honey and brood 
in all stages of growth. On each side of 
this frame of brood should be put frames 
containing foundation. The hive is closed 
up, after which the clipped queen is put 
in a cage and laid in front of the new 


Toward the middle or latter part of this 
month the bees in most of the northern 
localities will begin to store a little honey 
from white clover and basswood in the 
— states, east of the Mississippi 

iver. 


In the western states, in the 











knife cuts the combs out of the frames, 
when they can be put back into the hive 
for the bees to fill again if the season is 
long enough for them to do so. Such 
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, It areat hives. 
to a After cutting out the cells it is advisable 
to put on an upper story containing either 
| for combs or frames with starters of founda- 
shed ~ preferably ng sheets. hee Honey Extractor 
. for t is important to give the extra a , ‘ A Gincens Cities 
ows room before they begin to be crowded, prnpedlanagn "Eisretddsaue ‘sike Pah racion the upper and 
new otherwise they will hang out at the front The two on the right are cells before they are sealed; the one on centrifugal force. The combs lower story of a beehive. By its use 
aust of the entrance, be inclined to swarm, the left is sealed. Their presence in all stages indi- are then returned to the bees all the brood is kept in the lower 
+ be making their owners considerable trouble, cate swarming that may come soon. to be refilled. story and the honey in the upper. 
ater especially if the wings of the queen are | at a ’ 3 
fore not clipped. hive now on the old stand. Very shortly irrigated regions, they will begin to store honey, when put into pails or buckets, 
top. It is better to put on the upper story a the swarm will return, and go back into honey from the alfalfa before the first makes a very fine article and will sell 
3s of little too soon than too late. By cutting the new hive, after which the queen is cutting takes place. readily in almost any locality. 
ther out the queen cells as already described, released and allowed to run in at the en- Extracting Honey The only danger is that the bees will fill 
not and giving extra room, swarming will be trance. The bees will start housekeeping ; these combs with drone brood. Drones 
discouraged, and the queen and the bees anew and probably will not swarm again The average fruit grower would do bet- should not be allowed to be reared in a 
on will go up into the upper story, drawing that season. Later on toward the latter ter to produce extracting honey, that is, hive and it is the practice of some of the 
less out the foundation into combs and filling part of the month it may be advisable to honey in the liquid form. After the combs best beekeepers of the country to use what 
ime with honey. give them an upper ae are filled with honey and capped over by is called a queen excluder. This is a device 
ans, It is advisable also to make the en- In the meantime the old colony, that has the bees, they are ready to extract, that is, placed between the upper and lower story 
d in trance as large as possible. With the mod- been carried away to a new stand, will take the honey out of them, whenthey may of the hive, the bars of which are far 
ans,’ < ern hive there is a contracting cleat that start with a baby queen. Unless all the be returned to the hive and refilled by the enough apart to allow the worker bees to 
rely makes the entrance during winter or cool cells but one are cut out it will a bees. : ; _ pass back and forth but exclude the queen. 
weather from %% to 6 inches long. The swarm again. The cells not cut out The extractor is a machine for taki The queen and her brood is thus kept in 
Dost cleat should be taken out, leaving the hatch a virgin queen. She will take the the honey from the combs by centrifugal the lower hive while the bees fill the upper 
eal, entrance 1% of an inch deep and the full place of the old mother, and after meeting force. A pair of combs are put into the part with honey only. When the excluder 
width of the hive. This makes it possible a drone will begin — eggs. Hercolony pockets after the cappings have been is used it does not matter whether the bees 
for the bees to ventilate the hive during will then begin storing: honey, but will not sliced off with a thin-bladed knife first build drone comb or worker, it will be 
Y the very hot weather, which is a very im- do as well probably as the colony with the dipped into hot water. There is a special filled with honey. 
portant factor in the control of swarming. old queen, and both probably would have knife for the purpose called an uncapping While the ordinary fruit grower can 
The purpose of clipping the queens’ done better if they had not swarmed and knife. produce comb honey we would not advise 
t of wings is to prevent swarms from clustering if all the force of the bees had been confined § After the combs are uncapped they are it. It requires more time and skill than he 
tro- on limbs high from the ground or from to one colony by cutting out the cells put in pairs, four or six at a time, depend- has available. During these war times 







leaving altogether. A swarm will not, as 2 


rule, leave unless it can take the queen. 


and giving room in advance, as already 
explained. 





A Standard Two-Story Sangstroth Hive With 


an Extra Upper Story 





ing upon the size of the machine and the 
number of combs it will carry at a time, 


especially we advise the production of ex- 
tracted honey, or chunk honey. 











ra- 
nts 
‘hi- ., Frame to Hold the Comb the Bees Build sae 
[tis customary to have either a strip of wax em- : 
eng _ bossed with ‘the base of honey cells a full sheet Es ; Uncapping Knife a Tas Clipping a Queen 
’ in the frame. This the bees draw out into comb This is a special knife for shaving the cappings The queen is picked up with the thumb and finger of the right hand. She is then transferred to 
from the combs before extracting. the left as shown when her wings on one side are clipped. 


res which they use. It is better to use full sheets. 
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vicious pests and diseases. 
important. 


HAYE 


It is a proven success. 





Fall or Ever-Bearing 
Strawberries a Success 
By L. J. Farmer, New York 


The idea of gathering and eating fresh 
strawberries frorn some time in early June 
until November Ist, sounds good to the 
average person, and especially so to the 
person who prefers strawberries to any 
other fruit. My information, however, 
leads me to believe that the cen 
strawberry is distinctly a northern or col 
weather proposition. They do not succeed 
so generally throughout the South. 

Fall-bearing strawberries may be di- 
vided into two groups—those which pay 
principally for the fall crop, and those 
adapted for both fall and spring crops. 


Varieties for Fall Fruiting 


The most prominent of the varieties for 
fall fruiting only, is the Francis. Under 
right conditions the Francis will bear an 
enormous crop of extra large berries in the 
fall, from August until hard freezing 
weather. When fruited in the spring it 


sets so many specimens that the berries are 
small, irregular, knotted and practically 
worthless. The Francis is a very glossy 
and attractive berry and, where it suc- 
ceeds, it is the most fitable of all the 
new race of strawberries for the fall crop. 
The plants are small and weak when young, 
but stool out during the second season and 
make large plants, but are always shallow 
rooted and will not stand drought like 
some varieties. « 

Next in value is the Americus for the 
fall crop, and because it succeeds with so 
many people, it is probably the most 
profitable variety that has yet been tested 
for growing for the fall crop alone. It is 
not quite so large and attractive as Francis, 
but the plants are deep rooters and with- 
stand changes, being uneffected by 
drought or wet weather. Fields of Americus 
seem to improve and become more pro- 
ductive for several years. It is the finest 
flavored strawberry that I have ever 
tasted. The berries are larger in spring 
than in fall, but not so productive in spring 
as some other varieties. 

Progressive is also adapted for a fall 
crop. It is a seedling of Senator Dunlap, 
but the berries are less bright and glossy 


gach arias: iy 


” New Records in 
Spraying Speed 


When time is short and labor scarce, great 
speed is necessary to protect your fruit from 
hour saved is 
Under such critical conditions, the 
most profitable equipment any grower can own is 
the modern, highly perfected Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun. 


Saves 34 The Time 


With this Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun one man handles the full capacity 
of a big power sprayer. In one day he can spray four times as many trees. 
The Fruit-Fog Gun is light-weight, easy to handle. 
where, no matter how low or dense the foliage. 
the ground—no poles or towers needed. 

A slight twist of the Gun handle shoots a column of Fruit-Fog 
spray to the top of highest trees where it seeks out all pests. An- 
other twist forms a wide angle spray of Fruit-Fog fineness for most 
thorough close-up work. 


7 s es 
Amazing Speed Combined With 
Fruit-Fog Thoroughness 
Fruit-Fog, the super-spray, is famous everywhere as a builder of big fruit crops. 
It drives out the hidden pests. 
Due to the remarkable fineness and adhering power of Fruit-Fog, the Hayes 
Fruit-Fog Gun not only does a faster job of spraying, but a better job, which assures 
a cleaner crop. No other gun can duplicate Fruit-Fog thoroughness. Think, too, 
of the big saving in solution due to the quick acting control which eliminates 
wasteful dripping. A half turn, made lightning fast, opens wide or closes tight. 
It is operated by the handle, the only commonsense way of holding and operating 
a Gun. Levers and slow acting screws are awkward and time-wasting. 


FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 


The Hayes Fruit-Fog Gun can be used with any Hayes Fruit-Fog outfit or any A 
other power equipment. It can also be used with the larger Hayes Hand Sprayers. Pol 
No matter what other equipment you have, you should own one or more Hayes 
Fruit-Fog Guns for critical times. 
cient, long-lasting. Fully covered by patents. Positively guaranteed to give Es 
satisfaction. Price, complete with 3 rubber shut-off discs and 6 steel PA 
spraying discs, $12.00. 
Mail the order coupon at once, with your remittance. Shipment 
will be made immediately from nearest point. 


Every 


You work from 






American Fruit Grower 


of fall berries, but it is as a dual purpose 


: variety that it has its greatest value. 


Grown for a spring crop alone it would 
likely bring the grower more money to the 
acre than any other variety. If the run- 
ners are kept clipped, or are allowed to 


;}root and then severed from the parent 


plant, the Superb plants will produce.a 


© | good crop of fine colored fruits throughout 







Goes any- 









HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER CO. 
Dept. P, Galva, IL. 
- Please supply me through your nearest 
ra distributor (state No.) ..--- Hayes Fruit- 
Fog Guns at $12.00 each. Remittance is 
enclosed. 


Simple, efi- 


° 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. “” 
Dept. P GALVA, ILL. fo Nett.----20--rono-onneconn-non-nnnnen-one 
Makers of Celebrated Fruit- Fog Sprayers ra plligioe opp cod 
” $0 end No Te ia 









and have not the same fine flavor. The 
fruit is too dark in color, and turns so black 
in the market, that this defect, combined 
with its being a poor shipper, makes it an 
undesirable commercial variety—at least 
in our section, Oswego County, New 
York. For home use it may be recom- 
mended in a wide range of climate and 
locality, and does better than any other 
a south of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
ine. 

Minnesota No. 1017, a new variety, has 
fruited with us the past fall for the first 
time, and gives great promise as a fall 
fruiter. It produces more berries to the 
same space of row than any variety we 
fruited last season. 

All plants of these varieties; which are 
intended for fall fruiting mainly, should be 
set very early in the spring on rich, well- 
cultivated soil, and forced to a big growth 
by July 1st. If allowed to fruit then they 
will bear heavily for the balance of the 
fruiting season. 


Superb Has Fine Traits 


The most popular and widel 
fall-bearer is the Su 
conditions it. will 


grown 
b. Under right 
uce enormous crops 


the autumn of the first year. No matter 
how large the fall crop it does not interfere 
with an abundant spring crop. The June 
crop of Superb surpasses in quantity any- 
thing we have ever seen. It is a vigorous 
plant and, if allowed to root and form a 
wide matted row during the first year, the 
berries will be fine and large, but will 
not be produced in abundance save on 
some plants which have failed to make 
runners. 

Superb is so healthy that it is abun- 
dantly able to produce three crops of fruit 
in two years, if well tended. No fall- 
bearers that are permitted to make too 
many runners the first year, will produce 
much fruit. The Superb lacks character 
in its flavor though it is better than 
ductive or Progressive. 


Money Value of Crop 


The growing of these berries for the fall 
crop only, is a high-class agricultural pur- 
suit, and offers great opportunities to the 
careful grower under right conditions. 
With the ideal soil and proper variety, I 
believe as many dollars can be realized per 
acre of fall-bearers, as from any crop that 
can be grown out of doors. 

The average grower will doubtless do 
best to confine himself to the practice of 
growing them for the dual purpose of fall 
and spring fruiting. If handled with the 
idea of getting a spring crop only, there will 
7 be a large number of berries in the fall. 

his fall crop does not in the least effect the 
size of the crop the following spring. 

The fall-bearers blossom more and 
therefore produce more, even in the regu- 
lar spring season, than other kinds. They 
must, therefore, be well fertilized and 
cared for. They are so inclined to run to 
fruit that it would seem they cannot pro- 
duce all they would like to in the spring 
and so ‘‘boil over” and give the fall crop. 
Inclining to fruit more than to foliage, 
they ripen their spring crop earlier than 
other varieties. By proper manipulation 
of the blossoms, one can have strawberries 
any day, from the time they first ripen, 
until the coldest freezing weather. 


Will Fruit First Season 


The fact that these fall-bearers will 
fruit the first season is a great thing for 
those who live too far north to cultivate 
the ordinary varieties with success. The 
everbearers blossom throughout the sea- 
son, and, as it takes but three or four weeks 
for berries to mature from blossom to ripe 
fruit, they can be grown in almost any 
locality. Frosts destroy strawberries only 
when in full bloom. After the fruit is set 
they cannot be injured by frost. The 
early frosts seem to improve the fall berries 
by thinning out those which are in condi- 
tion to be killed, and the remaining berries 
are finer and larger. After severe freezes 
the berries lack both flavor and appear- 
ance, therefore it is well to allow the vines 
to fruit from August te any time in Octo- 
ber when they begin to lose flavor. 


Educate the Public to Them 


There are still some people who thi 
that “there is no such a thing” as a 
strawberry. The markets where the be’ 
is best known are those where the demand 
for them is greatest. Hot, wet or muggy 
weather, is adverse to successful shipment 
of these berries. Superb is the best shipper 
of the well-known kinds, with Americus 
second and Francis third. The new Minne- 
sota promises to be the best shipper of 
them all, but has not so far been suffi- 
ciently tested. 

Fall-bearing strawberries are now past 
the experimental stage. With most grow- 
ers the novelty has worn off. They stand 
now on their true merits. In the future, 
we expect to see varieties originated and 
introduced that will surpass the best we 
have now. Numerous letters from many 
sections of the United States, show that 
many new varieties are springing up. 
Most of these will prove of no particular 
value over those already under cultivation. 
Some will prove to be only second crops of 
regular summer-bearing varieties. t- 
ever be its future, the fall-bearing straw- 
berry deserves and will occupy a place in 
the world. 
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A Program for the Small Fruit Growe 
By A. S. Colby, Dept. of Horticulture, University of Illinois 


to combat, and set about conquering them. 

Do not go on blindly in the dark, az one 
grower was doing who told the writer he 
was positive that worms had caused the 
death of his plum trees. He had found 
some in the swollen areas on the branches. 
He did not know that the real cause was a 
fungous disease and that insects will work 
in diseased areas on the trees. Others 
believe that the cause of peach-leaf curl is 
cold weather in the ein that apple scab 
is brought about wholly by cold, wet 
weather at that time, and that peach scab 
is natural on the fruit. They do not real- 
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© td HE EDITOR of this magazine has concern the establishment and care of the 
arfere said truly and forcef that the various fruits, cherries, peaches, apples 
June “National Slogan, F Will Win and the smaller fruits, including black- 
any- the War, is a rallying cry to fruit growers. berries and all the rest. 
orous * * * It binds a special obligation upon Send for them and study them carefully. 
rm 2 fruit growers to perform carefully every Then write to the State Experiment Sta- 
*, the operation necessary to bring all the set tion (usually located at the same post 
| will fruit to perfect maturity.” office as the State College or University) 
re on What are the fruit growers of the coun- in your own state, for their recent bulletins 
make try doing to help win the war? Not “our on the care of fruits. Most of these will be 
bit” but “our utmost” should be the found exceedingly helpful and applicable 

bun- watchword. It istrue that the big orchard- to individual conditions, since the station 
fruit | ists have supplied themselves with ade- experts are carrying on all kinds of experi- 
fall- quate spray materials, put the apparatus ments all the time in different parts of their 
» too in shape for the season’s work ahead and 

duce even in some parts of the country put on 

acter the first summer application. They will 





sithout a doubt do their utmost in growing 


Spray Even a Few Trees 
But what is the householder who has a 








, om few fruit trees and bushes in his back yard 
<a and along the garden fence doing at this 
tons. time? In oe years he has watched 
wT the trees bloom full, and the small fruits 
« cor appear, only to lose his crop through the 
4 wa ravages of insects and fungous diseases, - 
without in many cases knowing what to 
s do do to prevent the annual reoccurrence 
oof of the disaster. Some say that it doesn’t 
fall pay for them to spray the few trees and 
“ the bushes they own, that it is cheaper to buy 
will what fruit they need than to attempt to 
+, raise it. 
va Overlooking the manifest misstatement, 
P since few who do not raise their fruit bu 
aid as much otherwise, this year of all years is 
io the time when no such excuse is valid. It 
— behooves every man who owns a few fruit 
a trees, bushes or vines to save every single 
a fruit, to ‘‘eat what he can and can what he 
a 70 can’t.” Anyone who travels by rail to 
afl any extent can, with no trouble at all, re- 
ring call to mind the great number of back yards 
—_ seen from the train window, in the vicinity 
,’ of every city and town, where many po- 
fon tentially productive fruit trees are seen, 
7 o" of no value, as no care is given them. 
Den How then can you, the owner of a small 
; number. of fruit trees, etc., do your 
utmost in this time of national need? This 
is the program: 
will Knowledge is Power 
for _ Fyrst, learn all you can about the fruits 
ate you now have, the varieties, their time of 
The ripening, their special use such as for des- 
sea- sert, culinary pur and for jelly, and 
eks the diseases and insect enemies to which 
ripe they are most susceptible. 
ny ) ‘There is a vast amount of literature ex- 
nly istant on the care of fruit gardens, some of 
mre which is good, and much of which is not 
me good. book on horticultural subjects 
di. soon becomes out of date in a time of such 
Nes rapid change as the horticultural world is 
- now undergoing. One can, however, turn 
mes with confidence to a recent series of bulle- 
val tins issued by the United States Depart- 
> ment of Agriculture at Washington, which 
nd ay! following is taken from the Annual 
zy | Report of the District Horticultural 
ont se gal Chelan County, Wenatchee, 
ash.: 
od Calcium arsenate is an arsenical spray 
ne- which contains greater killing power than 
of arsenate of lead. It has been looked upon 
fi- with some suspicion because of its liability 
t to scorch the fruit and foliage. A year ago 
ast | it was used with excellent success and with 
inp searcely any damage to the trees. One 
nd pound to fifty gallons of water, as used in 
re Plot G for five sprays, produced results 
nd superior to those on most of the other plots 
we in so far as fruit free from infestation was 
ny concerned. The effect on the fruit and 
ot foliage, however, was unsatisfactory. Foli- 
Dp. i burning was noted about the middle 
ler of July and by picking time a considerable 
mn. proportion of the leaves had fallen and a 
of burned area around the stems of some of 
it the apples was noticeable. There was also 
“@ a larger percentage of windfalls than on the 
in | plots sprayed with arsenate of lead or 


nicotine, this doubtless being due to burn- 
of the stems. 


ing of 
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Destruction of Blossoming Fruit Trees by Germans in France 





state and tabulating results for the busy 
farmer or suburbanite. 


What to Study 


There are many excellent books on the 
general subject, but the writer recommends 
at this time a somewhat specialized one, 
“The Manual of Fruit Diseases,”’ by Hes- 
ler & Whetzel, published by the McMillan 
Co., New York City, price $2.00. It is an 
authoritative reference book on the com- 
mon fungous and bacterial diseases of the 
various kinds of fruits. It describes them 
in detail and gives careful attention to the 
best methods for their control. Spraying 
and dusting are fully explained, giving 
these two indispensable aids of the fruit 
grower their proper place along with 
orchard sanitation in disease prevention 
and eradication. By all means get a copy of 
this book, find out what diseases you have 


| alcium Arsenate Experiments 


On Plot F where calcium arsenate was 
used for the last two sprays only, the dam- 
age was much less than on G and H, where 
it was used throughout the season. On 
Plot H, where one-half pound of calcium 
arsenate to fifty gallons of water was used, 
the results were unsatisfactory from every 
standpoint, the infestation being nearly 
30 per cent greater than on Plot G and the 
burning about the same. We believe, 
however, that the burning was in part due 
to the condition of the orchard, which was 
allowed to become very dry during the 
summer. This theory is supported by the 
results in the McLeod Orchard where the 
damage from burning was not so severe. 
The latter orchard was in vigorous growing 
condition throughout the season. We 
would not advise growers, at the present 
time, to use calcium arsenate in lieu of lead 
arsenate, excepting in an experimental way. 





The apple is the most important fruit 
grown in the United States, considering 
the quantity produced, value of product, 
and wide distribution of cultivation, 


ize that while wet, cold weather is an in- 
direct cause of some diseases, spraying at 
the proper time, if a knowledge of the im- 
pending trouble is at hand, will kill the 
direct cause, the fungus, and no d 

will occur. A knowl of the real causes 
of fungous and bacterial diseases will be the 
a of a careful reading of the above 


Work Out Spray Schedule 


The next thing to do is to work out a reg- 
ular ei Poi sy for your trees and 
shrubs. al conditions must govern 
somewhat the time and number of appli- 
cations of a liquid or dust to be made. For 
instance, in some parts of the country the 
apples have blossomed and the bloom 
fallen, the proper time for the very impor- 
tant “‘calyx spray;’’ while in other regions 
no apples have blossomed as yet. The 


DOES IT PAY? 
Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 


Today I read your interesting articles in 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER of March. 
One entitled, ‘“‘Tell Your Neighbor,’ the 
other “Show a Friendly Spirit.” Both 
were greatly enjoyed because they were 
fine. The first encouraged the reader to 
write constantly, giving and asking advice, 
making suggestions, putting questions. 

Does it pay the farmer to spend some of 
his God-given time in teaching his family 
and children as is taught in Deuteronomy 
6-7, “Thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” Hav- 
ing reference to teaching God’s will or law. 
In Deut. 28, “If we hearken diligently. 
unto Him to do all His commandments 
that He will set the people on high above 
all nations of the earth.” Also in t. 28- 
8, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 18, stating how God will 
bless the people, the field, the ground, the 
fruit, if they obey. 

I am sure the Kimntcan FRUIT GROWER 
would advise to take God first into the 
question, in the morning, noon and eve- 
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spray schedule which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER -was a nucleus around which 
anyone could build a schedule for his own 
local needs. 

Then after a careful perusal of the ad- 
vertisements of the spraying and dusting 
apparatus offered in this magazine, choose 
such as suits your need and secure it at 
once if you have neglected this important 
matter. For a small orchard and the 
small fruits commonly found about a 
country place, an outfit for use with a 50- 
gallon barrel is probably the best. If only 
a few trees and vines are to be cared for, a 
small compressed air outfit is good, pro- 
vided the owner is willing to take gocd care 
of it. No spray outfit is “‘fool proof” and 
the working parts must be kept free from 
clogging materials and cleaned after each 
time of using. 

Dusting has been steadily forging to the 
front during the last few seasons as a 
means of fungous control and it is believed 
that the use of small hand dusters is 

ractical. Dry sulphur and arsenate of 
ead are used in combination, thus holding 
in check practically all insect and fungous 
enemies of fruits at the same time. The 
duster is not at all expensive considering 
its value. Several neighbors can buy one 
together and use it not only on the fruit 
trees but on climbing roses and other 
ornamentais. 

In these ways, then, disscussed above, 
ean the average man interested in getting 
the most from his few fruit trees, get 
started in the right direction, and be use- 
ful in helping to save fruit which would 
otherwise have gone the way of previous 
years and been a positive liability instead 
of an asset. 

The editor of this department stands 
ready at all times to attempt to answer 
eine arising along disease control 

nes. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Please tell me what causes the leaves 
on my apple trees to become spotted and 
die and the apples to become crippled? 

Mr. G. L. W., Wisconsin. 

A. The trouble seems to be apple scab, 
a quite serious disease on apple trees 
where a regular program of spraying is not 
followed. Contrel is sure by carefully fol- 
lowing the schedule given in the February 
number of this magazine. 


Q. Please give me a solution for spraying 

that will not kill my bees. 
Mrs, C. E. C., Indiana. 

A. Killing of bees and other insects so 
essential to cross-pollination of fruit trees 
is not prevented by use of non-poisonous 
sprays, but rather by controlling the time 
of application of the spray. Never spray 
trees while in bloom. Wait till the blos- 
soms fall. For about a week after the 
petals have fallen the calyx cups of the 
apple’ are open and the spray is easily 
forced into them. 


ning, because He is the giver of all. Have a 
season of worship with the family first in 
the morning before entering on the duties 
of the day which we can only accomplish 
by God’s help, and make a success as He 
Slime 


Then the newcomer into the farm home 
will enjoy his or her farm home as stated in 
your article entitled “Show a Friendly 
Spirit.”” From a home where your paper is 
greatly enjoyed when it arrives. } 

SUBSCRIBER, Pennsylvania. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION 


It is suggested by Better Fruit that we 
have so long associated the word “‘by- 
product” with something inferior, that it is 
a mistake to use it in speaking of the many 
superior articles that are made from fruit. 

‘Fruit products”’ has surely a more ap- 
petizing and attractive sound, and as the 
object of all such products is to be so appe- 
tizing and attractive that the public will 
feel they cannot well get on without them, 
every fruit grower should accustom himself 
to make this change and to cut out the 
expression “by-product” when he speaks 
of anything w ich is really a “fruit prod- 
uct. 
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Federal Proves Money-Saver 
for Fruit Growers 


HN DREDS of fruit growers throughout 
the country are saving thousands of 
dollars every season by using Federal 
Motor Trucks. 


The San Diego Fruit and Produce Company 
is one of these. 


With their 114 ton Federal they go into the 
orchards and load almost direct from the trees. 


The trip from orchard to market or shipping 
point is made in the minimum space of time. 


The Federal saves money by taking the 
place of two or three teams and drivers. 
And as the fruit is less time on the road it 
reaches market in better condition, bringing 
a higher price. 
‘‘Federal Traffic News” will bring to you 
each month many such instances of Federal 
economy. Write for it. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Mich. 





A Capacity for Every Requirement 


cent NEN ETE ea mpm . 
ong me PY Ee. 


~ 


This is the 1% ton Federal that has proved 
such a time and money saver for the San Diego 
Fruit and Produce Co., San Diego, Calif. 




















RAPID PLANTING OF TREES 


There is a quick way of doing every- 
thing. It pains me to see labor thrown 
away in part, as often occurs in planting. 
Yesterday I saw two men planting a hedge 
row, consisting of peach trees planted three 
feet apart in the row, with a few cherry 
trees, which occurred every ten feet in the 
row of peach trees. One man was digging 
a hole while his companion was holding 
the tree in hand waiting for the hole to be 
dug. Time could have been saved if both 
men had gone along and dug the holes, and 
then one man could hold the tree and 


tramp in the dirt while the other shoveled 
in the dirt over the roots. My suggestion 
was that the dirt dug to make the succeed- 
ing hole be thrown into the last hole dug. 
By this method the planter could save 
almost half his time in digging the holes 
and in covering the roots after the hole 
was dug. 





When there is something we particularly 
want to say we always think the other fel- 
low talks too much, but when we have 
nothing to say we find that he is a poor 
dumb fool, 


APPLE SCALD 


Apple scald of green and ripe fruit in 
storage can be entirely and easily prevent- 
ed by an occasional renewal of the air of 
the storage room, according to a discovery 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, just reported by Charles Brooks 
and J. S. Cooley in the department’s Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research. The basis of 
the discovery is the fact that apples are 
living organisms which breathe and, like 
other living things, have ventilation re- 
quirements which if not met lead to smoth- 
ering. 


American Fruit Growe 





TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I can get my sprayed 

help is scarce? Yow pro- 
—_— 


IRON AGE Syrcver 


meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
gal. tank, Write to- 
day for free booklet. 
Bateman M's Co. 
































The 


Blue Book for 191 


The publication of the Blue Book each 
year is a notable event in the food com- 
modities trade. In this war-burdened year 
of 1918 it is an event of special significance to 
every dealer, grower, packer, shipper, broker, 
commission merchant, wholesale grocer or 
any of the numerous classes of business men 
concerned in the production and distribu- 
tion of the products of the field and orchard 
—in short, everything edible by man or 
beast, whether fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, poultry, provisions, canned goods, 
dried fruits, grain, hay, feed or seeds. 








Anyone whose business interests cre in- 
volved in this trade will find the Blue Book 
indispensable—there is no successful sub- 
stitute for it. We say the Blue Book is in- 
dispensable to the trade, and our claim in 
this respect is substantially supported by the 
testimony of leading firms for the past seven- 
teen years. However, we realize that you 
may continue to do without the Blue Book 
without producing immediately fatal results, 
but we ask you in your own interest to study 
the subject because it is bound to repay you. 


When you stop to consider that the Blue 
Book contains a list of nearly a quarter of a 
million firms and dealers, you will realize that 
a great number of changes are sure to take 
place each year in this enormous aggregation 
of business men. A number of these changes 
are of the greatest interest and importance to 
you. Due to the state of war there have been 
more changes, many more, than in ordinary 
times. These changes are noted and set down 
in the new 1918 Blue Book with an accuracy 
and a wealth of detail that you can scarcely 
conceive unless you will make a study of the 
Book itself. q 


Is ft not hazardous for you to neglect in- 
forming yourself about this? It is so very 
easy and simple and inexpensive, that we 
feel justified in urging you to enter subscrip- 
tion for our Service immediately. Get the 
new Book at once, hot from the press. The 
1918 Book is the best we have ever issued, 
and notwithstanding the excessive war costs, 
our subscription rate is unchanged. Other 
agencies have raised their rates—the growth 
of our business has been such that we are 
able to maintain old prices. 

May we send you the new Book? 


Produce Reporter Company 
Chicago 
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Bracing Fruit Trees 


By E. H. Favor, Illinois 


In a recent issue you ask fruit growers 
who have had experience in bracing trees 
to write to you about it. I have had a lit- 
tle experience and also have observed 
br&cing methods in the orchards of others. 
Bracing is resorted to for the purpose of 
supporting branches that are liable to 
break when heavily loaded, and the com- 
mon method of supporting by means of a 
prop is not only cumbersome but expen- 
sive when done on a large scale. Further- 
more, propping must be done every time 
there is a crop, with the same heavy labor 
expense each time. 

But there are better ways of supporting 
branches than by means of props. One 
method that I have used considerably, and 
which I like very much, is to guy two or 
three limbs together by means of heavy 
wires. Into each of the branches to be 
supported and as far above their forks as I 
can conveniently put the brace, I insert a 
vy screw eye. In the case of large 

, | use a big lag screw. These screw 
, or lag screws, are then connected by 
means of a heavy wire, running it through 
one screw, over to the other and back again. 


Brace While Branches are Bare 


I prefer to do this kind of bracing in the 
winter when there is no excess weight on 
the branches, as then the limbs are in a 
normal position, then by twisting the 
wires together, the limbs may be drawn 
quite closely together. Where the limbs 
are very heavy, as in the case of a split 
fork at the trunk, it may be necessary to 
use a block and tackle to pull the limbs 
together. But in any event, the thing to 
remember is to get the brace as high as 

ossible above the place at which the break 
is liable to occur, as then the leverage is 
minimized. 

This plan of bracing is subject to a great 
many modifications, and is suitable in 
supporting the main limbs, or for guying 
the lateral, fruit-bearing limbs to the main 
trunk. The real virtue comes in that when 
the work is once done, it does not have to 
be done over, and cannot possibly hurt 
the tree. Under no circumstances should 
the wires be wrapped around the branches, 
as it will be only a matter of time until the 
branch will be more or less girdled. Where 
a screw eye or lag screw is used, a small 
hole must be bored into the limb to permit 
the easy entrance of the screw, and then 
as the branch increases in diameter, the 
support is overgrown and becomes stronger 
from year to year. 


Other Methods of Bracing 


In the orchard of Mr. W. E. Schilling, 
Jackson County, Missouri, I saw a modi- 
fication of this plan for bracing, which was 
giving much satisfaction. Instead of using 
screw eyes, Mr. Schilling bores a hole 
through the branches to be supported. On 
the outside of each limb, with a large bit, 
he cuts through the bark, using the hole as 
the center. Then he runs a heavy wire 
through one hole and over to and through 
the other. On one end of the wire he fas- 
tens a small lug, such as builders use in 
fastening the re-enforcing rods in cement 
work. This lug has a set screw in one side, 
and this is screwed up tight and the end of 
the wire bent over to further prevent slip- 
ping. At the other end of the wire he has 


ee 
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The Only $1250 Six 


So Big and Roomy, So Sturdy and Powerful 


car this spring. There is nothing else in this class today which offers 

comparable value. The wheelbase is 120 inches, which means a uniquely 
roomy car for five. Also an impressive car. The six-cylinder motor of the 
finest type develops 40 horsepower. That means unusual capacity. 


The New Idea Car 


We 


build our own bodies under famous 


Pe ne a Ae aN ha mS | 


This car conforms to the new ideas on over- 
strength and endurance. Most men today buy a 
car to keep, and they want every part to endure. 

The important parts are oversize —the mar- 
gins of safety are extreme. Parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 

Our tests and inspections are many and 
radical. In every part we require more than is 
necessary. No automobile in the world is built 
by more scientific methods. 

It has taken 14 years of watching and per- 
fecting cars to produce such a car as this. 


Unusual Standards 


This car is equipped with numerous features 
which most other cars omit. It has shock- 
absorbing rear springs which have never yet 
been broken. It has a new-type steering gear 
which doesn’t tire the driver. The engine is so 
perfected that the car is a marvel of economy, 
both in tires and gasoline. 


S'c: the Mitchell Light Six — our latest model — before you buy a fine 
| 


craftsmen to make them as fine as the chassis. 
‘Not a detail is omitted which adds beauty or 
luxury. The finish coats are fixed by heat, so 
the luster is enduring. 


Here is the finest example of what can be 
done in a model efficiency plant. Experts have 
spent years to equip this factory to produce 
such a car economically. Every. method is up- 
to-date—waste is entirely eliminated. In no 
other way could such a car be produced at this 
$1250 price. 


If you want™a»quality car—a roomy, power- 
ful, enduring car—you will find no value this 


year comparable with this. 


The touring and roadster models sell at $1250 
at factory, but the price cannot be guaranteed. 
We also make a Sedan, a Coupe and Club 
Roadster. 


Write —_ for our catalog, then see these 
new cars at the 





a sort of cranking device with which he 


120-Inch Wheelbase 


Touring Car $1250 
Club Roadster $1280 


MITCHELL D-40 
40-Horsepower Motor 
2-Passenger Roadster $1250 


| 
All prices f. o. b. Racine—Subject to change without notice. | 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WISCONSIN ! 





127-Inch_ Wheelbase 
Touring Car $1525 
4-Passenger Surrey $1625 


nearest Mitchell showroom. 


C-42 
48-Horsepower Motor 
Club Roadster $1560 





s up the slack in the wire and can pull 

” limbs as closely together as he desires. 
The set screw in the lug on this side is 
screwed down tight, the wire cut off a 
couple of inches from the lug and bent 
over to aid in preventing slipping. Since 
the bark is cut away from immediately 
beneath the lugs, the callus ins flowing 
over the lug, and will completely enclose it 
in a few seasons. Mr. Schilling has been 
using this method for several years and has 
found it to be highly satisfactory. 
_ A modification of this form of wire brac- 
ing, as I have observed it in some orchards 
inthe Northwest, is to erect a tall pole 
alongside the trunk of the tree, which is to 
serve as the center pole for all the guy 
wires. The wires then radiate to the 
branches, where they are fastened into 
screw eyes. One advantage of this is that 
a limb may have two or three guy wires at 
different points in its length, and. where 
the ores is properly done, it is very 
substantial. 

Where trees are properly handled from ' 
the time they are planted, a minimum of 
bracing will ever be needed, as it will be the 


effort of the grower all of the time to prune 
the tree in such a way as to develop the 
main framework so that it will adequately 
support its fruiting branches. But it not 
infrequently happens that some trees do 
not put their main limbs just exactly where 
they may be wanted, and it is evident that 
a brace may be needed. When this is the 
case, the fruit grower may easily take ad- 
vantage of Nature’s ways and establish a 
natural brace by twisting two small 
branches together and tying them so that 
they may grow together, or else by insert- 
ing a long scion from limb to limb at an 
appropriate place in each limb and per- 
mitting it to unite. This plan has an 
advantage, in that it establishes a natural 
brace which will enlarge and become 
stronger from year to year as the tree 
increases in age.’ 

All of the plans I have mentioned are 
easily installed, they are cheaper than the 
usual bracing with poles or props and they 
do not damage the trees, nor is it necessary 
to do the work over a second time after it 
had once been well done. 


ROOM FOR SMALL FRUITS 


By J. T. Bartlett, New Hampshire 

There is a Rockingham county man who 
believes small fruits are a neglected oppor- 
tunity in country districts. This man, 
Thomas Hawkins, of Derry, set to black- 
berries five years ago a section of his gar- 
den less than 25 feet square. From this 
relatively small patch he has averaged 
above 80 quarts a year. This season the 
yield was 150 quarts. Valued at 15 cents 
a quart, which is conservative, the black- 
berries on this small plot have certainly 
been profitable. Mr. Hawkins says he has 
spent little time on the patch, except that 
in picking. He has applied no fertilizer 
since the first year. The patch gets wash 
from land above. The hardest work is 
removal of old canes in the fall. : 

In probably more than 50 per cent of 
New Hampshire country towns cultivated 
blackberries and raspberries are never on 
the market. Strawberries, of course, are 
quite generally grown. In the cane fruits, 
sold to stores or peddled out, there is a 


real opportunity for a profitable farm 
side line. There is some competition, of 
course, from the wild berries, but the pro- 
duction of these is uneven at best, and 
frequently fails altogether. 





THE GREAT CREATIVE FORCE 


Men of science tell us that there are 
470,000 forms of animal life on the earth 
at the present time. They also report that 
in past ages there existed on the earth 
31,000,000 kinds of animals, many of 
which have become extinct, as the wood 

igeon has become extinct during our 
ifetime. According to this we must con- 
clude that the great force which we call 
God takes pleasure in creating. We have 
further evidence of this exercise of the 
creative faculty in the millions and bil- 
lions of stars, which are in fact planets and 
suns of far greater magnitude than our 
little earth, and from the fact that new 
worlds are being constantly created requir- 
ing thousands or millions of years in the 
process. 














| I Have NOW made it possible for } 
fany worthy, creditable man to] 

own aHigh Grade WITTE Engine } 
}on practically his own terms, 


iNO MONEY DOWN 
Cash, Payments or Deposit 


i No need for any person who wants reliable 
power, to go without. I will sell you a high 
grade WITT E Engineon practically your 
own terms—guarantee the engine you buy 
for a term of five years— prove the value of the 
WITTE engine you select by allowing 90 days 

yj use and test under your own working condi- 
tions. Choice of engines, Gasoline or Kero- 
Oil Can ship same da order is re- 
ceived. Write for latest WITTE prices, and 
my Free Book, *‘How to Judge Engines,” con- 
taining illustrations of the Witte aoe and 
other paperestin’ matter, showing how I save 





R ten days we want to transform your 
Ford into a $2,000 car. We will do this 
by putting on a set of Hassler Sh 
Absorbers. 
If you are willing, we will take them bacle 
without ae when the ten days have 
elapsed. But you won't bring them back. 


For 
PATENTED Ford 


Shock Absorber ars 


Don't take another fellow’s word for it. 
Feel for yourself the ease and comfort, the 
smoothness found in a Hasslerized Ford. 

Hassler Shock Absoibers pay for them- 
selves over and over again. tire 
bills, more miles per gallon of pes one- 
third up-keep cost saved-all swell “: 
the total of Hassler dividends. 


nize their economic neces- #/ 

sity. Write today for Free [| 

Trial Blank, illustrated cir- [i 
cular and opinions of users. {= 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 

wiz Naomi St., indianapolis, Ind. 


a t card brings it.— 
Ep. i i" WITTE, — 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 
») 2141 Oakland Kand Avenue, Kansas Ci Kansas city, Me, 


EE A het b 
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2141 Empire 

















OTTAWA FNGINES A GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 
_Kerosene-Gasoline- TO INCREASE THE 
/ With my Kerosene Engine ‘ou can get more FRUIT CROP 
er from a gallon of 6c Piteces than you can 
a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
oline engine. No cranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy to operate. . none. ee | A PERFECT 
Valuable Free Book owns = yo or COMPACT 
a bn tes Bot a a I use the POWER SPRAYER 











walve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guesenice. 
Longest old 


“THE M IDGET WHALE” 


Within the reach of every Fruit Grower. Write quick 


THE CRESTLINE MFG. CO. 


CRESTLINE, OHIO. 





GEO. E. | 
OTTAWA MPG. CO., 
1176 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 




















Are there CURLED... 
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Then get busy. That means Aphis— 
a real danger to your apple profits. Aphids 

cause dwarfed and deformed fruit; also spread 
fire-blight. Spray at once with 


Black Leaf 40 


y £0 lym  dheek dizi 


Recommended by Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
Lime-Sulphur, Arsenate of Lead and Bordeaux kill 
Aphis. These sprays don’t, but if you are using 
them at this time, as you probably are, simply add “Black 
Leaf 40” to the mixture, per directions. You will then not 
only get the full benefit of th ed butalso kill Aphis 
and without the labor-expense of a aapeente spra: e 
Aphis also attacks me rg Gheny and other fruits, as eee 
truck crops, v. lants and Sowers. “Black Leaf Leaf 40" 
kills all varieties of ierot Aphis eves Pear P. ee Red Bug, Leaf 
pper, Thrips = os - colt bodied, ecking insects. 


Write Lovet apra for Fr x Fis Chart, showing when 
and how boo welikiee om lenpet paste 


did 
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An Editor’s Romance 


By Charles A. Green, Associate Editor 


man was riding over the muddy and 

rutted country roads leading to the 
nearest railroad station. He was plainly 
dressed. His wagon, horse and harness 
were not such as would be on exhibition at 
the country fair or at the horse show in 
New York city. 

There was nothing about this young man 
or his equipment to attract attention, ex- 
cept that the young man’s face expressed 
determination, force and hope. Wearily 
the horse plodded along, splashing through 
the mud which dropped in great slabs from 
each wheel of the wagon. 

On arriving at the station the young man 
stood upon the platform looking toward 
the city 12 miles away as though he was 
expecting something or somebody. Soon 
a train of cars appeared in the distance, 
and in a few moments the snorting engine 
had stopped before the station. From the 
doorway of one of the cars appeared a girl, 
not over eighteen years of age, carrying in 
her arms a babe. She, too, had an eager 
look of expectation which was answered in 
the face of the waiting man, who helped 
her to alight, taking the child in his arms 
after imprinting a warm kiss upon the 
lips of his wife. 

This young woman was a city-bred girl. 
She knew nothing of rural life. She had 
cried herself to sleep many nights previous 
to her departure from the city, and had 
shed more tears on her brief journey to the 
station to meet her husband, who had been 
compelled to leave the city through busi- 
ness misfortunes, to take up his life work 
anew on a run down and dilapidated farm, 
located about 4 miles from this railroad, 
and 13 miles from the city. 

Slowly the old horse splashed his way 
homeward through the muddy road. 
The front seat of the wagon contained but 
one passenger, the husband, the back seat 
but two, the wife and the baby. How 
dreary the country looks in April even to 
those who are prosperous and happy. Far 
more dreary it looks at that season, before 
the buds have opened and the birds have 
arrived, to those accustomed to well-paved 
city streets, and who are about to begin 
rural life under adverse circumstances. 

This young wife had determined to meet 
her changed condition bravely, but she 
could not forget the happy city fireside 
which she was leaving, surrounded by 
father, mother, sisters, schoolmates and 
friends. 

“How did you get along through the 
lonesome weeks when you were at the 
farmhouse alone, doing your own cooking 
and tending to the affairs of the dwelling?” 
asked the wife. 

“T had no trouble with the cooking. We 
lived mostly on ham and eggs, milk, and 
bread and butter. We had ravenous appe- 
tites. Everything tastes good when one is 
hungry,” replied the husband. 

‘How about the farm? Is it such a ter- 
ribly lonesome place?” asked the wife. 

“Tt does seem a bit lonesome at this 
season of the year, particularly to strangers. 
I can imagine that it was a bright and at- 
tractive place to the former owners whose 
children were born here, and who made 
their fortunes on this fertile soil. It is 
located off from the main road, where few 
travelers pass, therefore we will not be dis- 
turbed by the rattle of wagons over the 
stony road, or by dust raised during the 
season of droughts by passing vehicles. 
There is a beautiful brook running through 
the center of the farm that never fails, and 
near by are wooded tracts where squirrels. 
partridge, woodcock and song birds nest 
and seek seclusion.” 


Beginning a New Life 


“Were there servants in this farm 
house? Was there a maid to dress and 
comb the hair of the wife, and to wait upon 
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her, and another maid to cook and work 
in the kitchen?” 

“‘No, there were no servants. Blessed 
is the home where, without overexertion, 
the wife can with her own hands prepare 
the meals for each day.” 

‘Was this an unhappy home on accou 
of the poverty of its occupants?” 

“No. One day a man and his wife drove 
up to this house and the wife sat in the 
wagon while the husband was engaged in 
talking over business affairs in the fields. 
On his return she said, ‘This must be a 
happy home, because the wife has been 
singing every moment of the time that I 
have been waiting.’ ” 

“Ts rural life a martyrdom for the wom- 
an who has been bred in the city?” 

“No. The fifteen years that this young 
wife spent on this secluded farm were the 
happiest days of her life. When at the 
end of the fifteen years she was compelled 
to leave the farm she shed tears as she did 
when she left the city for the farm.” 

“What did the husband do on this farm 
in order to make a living and to get a start 
in the world?” 

“He grew strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries,’grapes, 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, quinces. 
Here on this old farm 13 miles from the 
city he started a horticultural publication.” 


CONTROL BY NICOTINE SULPHATE 


Some interesting experiments with nico- 
tine sulphate for codling moth control, are 
contained in the Annual Report of the Dis- 
trict Horticultural Inspector, of Chelan 
County, Wenatchee, Wash.: 

“In 1915 experiments on a small scale, 
with three applications of very strong nico- 
tine sulphate, 1 to 400 solution, showed 
better control than the arsenate of lead. 

“In 1916 much larger experiments 
showed that the nicotine controlled both 
the codling moth and the woolly aphis, and 
might be considered a dual purpose spray. 
It was hoped that the greater expense of 
the nicotine might be eliminated if it could 
be used at weaker strengths, and if by its 
use it were possible to omit the lead arse- 





nate usually combined with the nicotine. » 


“Unfortunately the later results do not 
confirm last year’s conclusion. Out of 
eight plots in the Lower Valley, sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate, only one produced 
as much clean fruit as plot (B) which was 
sprayed with arsenate lead paste, 2 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water. All but one of the 
nicotine plots received,one more spray 
than the arsenate of lead plot. The weak- 
est solution of nicotine sulphate was the 
least satisfactory. The plot on which it 
was used producing only 18.4 per cent of 
clean fruit. The best result was noted on 


the plot where a 1 to 1024 solution wai 


used with lime paste. 

‘We reach the conclusion that the nico- 
tine, under Lower Valley conditions, is not 
so effective against codling moth as arse- 
nate of lead. Results in various localities 
give the impression that nicotine may be 
effective in lightly infested orchards, but 
not in badly infested orchards where the 
period of egg laying is prolonged. 

“It has been suggested that the nicotine 
caused paralysis of the nerves of the moth 
or larva, and its effect may be dissipated 
shortly after application. 

‘Nicotine sulphate, however, has a very 
definite value as an ovicide, according to 
the recent report of Prof. J. A. Lovett of 
the Oregon Agricultural Station. While a 
20 per cent mortality was shown in un- 
treated eggs, eggs sprayed with nicotine 
sulphate, 1 to 1200, showed 84 per cent 
mortality, and this solution of nicotine 
sulphate, plus fish-oil soap, gave 100 per 
cent mortality. 

‘‘Definite A cannot be drawn 
for another year as to the effective control 
of codling moth by nicotine sulphate,” 
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When the Birds Come Back 


By Edith L. Ragsdale, Illinois 


LONG time ago there was a very 

wise and good man who wrote a 

beautiful poem. This poem was 
about birds, the subject I have in mind 
today. In this old poem I find that 
there were a great many men who be- 
grudged the tiny creatures the bit they 
ate of grain or fruit. So, in that day, a 
price was set upon the heads of the guilty 
ones; in a short time the whole country 
was rid of birds. I always pause when I 
come to that part of the poem and try to 
imagine a land without birds; then I read: 


“Hosts of devouring insects crawled and 
found 

No foe to check their march, till they had 
made 

he land a desert without leaf or shade.” 


= Not a pleasant picture, is it? Yet some 
people of the present day are not unlike the 
men of this old legend. They actually 
seem to grudge the bit the birds eat, not 
seeming to understand that the birds are 
their best friends. 


Make Homes for Birds 


Here at home we encourage the nesting 
of birds, despite the fact that we raise 
cherries and are molested no small amount 
by the little rogues. But not for worlds 
would we raise our hand against the feath- 
ered songsters. Instead of shooting them, 
as some of our neighbors do, we put out 
houses to induce them to stay with us. In 
our orchard we have placed many bird 
houses, some made of boxes cut in two, 


’ others, and these seem to meet the entire 


approval of the whole race of birds, are no 
more than the hollow logs found in a big 
drift some distance from home, and carried 
thither by the overflow of the spring rains. 
These logs, or hollow limbs, were taken 
home and cut in two-foot lengths; putting 
on cap pieces and substantial bottoms was 
the next thing in order, after which the 
house was nailed to a firm post or other 
support. 

Birds invariably make their nests in the 
bottom of the cavity, so the opening should 
be near the top or, at most, the middle. 
For wrens it doesn’t much matter where 
the opening is, they will fill the box to 
capacity, anyway. In our rustic houses we 
have had bluebirds, wrens, chickadees and 
many other kinds of birds to nest; some of 
our “‘tenants”’ have reared two and three 
broods in a single season. A pair of robins 
have nested in the crotch of a certain 
cherry tree for five years. One year the 
young robins grew so fast they soon filled 
the nest and became most crowded. One 

{ morning as I made the rounds to see that 
all were well, I found one of the little fel- 
lows out on the ground, chilled, apparently 
dead. I took him to the house and warmed 
him back to life and replaced him in the 
nest; but, before my back was fairly 
turned, he, or another, was out on the 
ground. Realizing that the end of the 
robins was near unless something was done 
to keep them in the nest I turned and 
looked about. In the shed, not far off, I 
found a piece of new screen wire; this I 
bent to form a collar and nailed it to the 





ile. The 


Hollow limb carried half mile from drift 
favorite nesting place of- bluebirds and flickers; 
the winter quarters of the white-breasted nut- 
hatch. Have several of these houses which are 
always tenanted; a favorite nesting place of 
junkoes. A band of sticky fly paper around bot- ~ 
tom of pole will keep cats away. 





Edith L. Ragsdale 


tree. With this addition to the home the 
youngsters were compelled to remain in 
the nest until able to fly about. 


Good Building Materials 


A bird doesn’t care a snap—I was about 
to say of his finger—whether his house is 
built of old stuff or new; in fact, I think he, 
or she, rather prefers it of old weather- 
beaten boards or the above suggested hol- 
low limb. I am not much in favor of the 
tin can house so much advocated. It 
grows hot in summer when the temperature 
reaches above 90 and the sun comes broil- 
ing down. A good, thick roof is a great 
protection in time of rain, and one should 
see to it that the houses have such cover- 
ing. There need be no cost to the building 
of bird houses. Anything nailed together 
to form a small box will do. Slabs are 
especially good; so are gourds. 

Certain birds prefer certain types of 
houses. My bluebirds are now trying to 
decide between two log houses—they pay 
no attention to the box houses nailed up 
in the grape arbor. The chickadees are 
darting in and out of the nest box they 
occupied last year, a round, hollow limb 
with a piece of tar roofing paper nailed 
over the original hole (which was too 
large); in the paper we cut a new opening 
just the size of a silver quarter. The wrens 
are back in the grape arbor scouting about 
the little four-square house which, at one 
time, did duty as a starch box, but which 
now has a front with a small opening to 
admit the tiny workers. When the hot sun 
of summer comes this is a very attractive 
house, as the grapevines are allowed to 
grow around and over it, making it cool 
and shady. 

In building houses for the birds be sure 
and make allowances for the size bird 
you expect to use the box—though one 
never can be sure just who will be the 
tenant. For wrens, chickadees and all such 
tiny birds the opening should be no larger 
than a quarter. For bluebirds, martins, 
great-crested flycatchers, flickers, nut- 
hatches, woodpeckers, tree swallows and 
other medium birds, a two-inch opening is 
large enough. 


Birds Do Not Like Tenements 


We never make more than one-room 
houses for our birds. There is no use to. 
No two pair of birds will nest together 
unless it be those of the martin tribe which 
enjoy the colony house type. For these a 
barrel or large box sectioned off and filled 
with many openings and reared up to a 
fifty-foot height is the thing. 

Robins will, on occasion, occupy the 
nesting bracket, but it is my experience 
that t birds prefer to seek their own 
home. One pair built in a willow which 
leaned out over a small pond and, wonder- 
ful to relate, actually got by with it. Nota 
bird drowned, though I expected that very 


thing. ° 
What They Build With - 


There is nothing more interesting than 
the secret watching of the construction of 


bird-homes. A wren built in a quart straw- 
berry box which we had tacked up under 
the porch roof. In the fall, when we re- 
moved the box, we found large sticks, 
ranging in length from 6 to 8 inches, ex- 
actly 888 pieces. This did not include the 
small pieces—rags, spiders’ nests, feathers 
and the like. The robin uses a foundation 
of mud and will fly a long way to get it. 
When the foundation is laid she lines the 
nest with sticks, grass, twine strings and 
feathers. The catbird likes help in the 
shape of strings. The chickadee prefers 
= The bluebird gets its own mate- 
rial. 

_In putting out material for the nesting 
birds one should exercise care. I once 
found a robin suspended by one leg from a 
long piece of twine which it had attempted 
to carry to its nest. It was almost dead, 
starved, I suppose, for it was nothing but 
feathers. I liberated it and it fluttered 
about, but soon gained strength and crept 
into the hedge. I gave it water and it 
drank greedily, then rose and flew away. 


A Pampered Changling 


A peculiar circumstance came before my 
notice two years ago. In the rose vines, 
which riot about my front porch, a pair of 
hedge sparrows have built for many years. 
The year alluded to a cuckoo laid an egg in 
the sparrows’ nest. Being much larger 
than the sparrow’s eggs it had a vexing 
habit of rolling upon the others. Eventu- 
ally it broke one; the three remaining eggs 
and the cuckoo egg hatched about the same 
time. I could never see that the sparrows 
were partial to their own offspring; the 
same care was given-all. We—the birds, I 
and my family—took turns feeding the 
mixed brood. The alien was the most hog- 
gish bird I ever saw. When it was almost 
grown, and the other birds flown, the 
parent birds still cared for it. It was never 
satisfied, and the worms and bugs it ate 
were past belief. 
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The Greatest Labor Saving Tool 
Ever Invented for Garden Work 


Runs easier and does better work 
than any other garden Cultivator 
upon the market. Carries its own 
weight. Set it to stir the soil any 
depth you wish. Works the soil 
at an even depth all down the row. 
Easier to push than 
a lawn mower. 

Use it 2 weeks; if not 
satisfied return it to us and 
we will refund you your 
money. 

Write today for 
catalogue and price. 

Dept. R. 


The Schaible Manufacturing Co. 










ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Starch-Box Nest in the Gra 
Wrens Build 


The most interesting time of all, though, 
is in watching the old birds feed the babies. 
If anyone had doubts about the usefulness 
of the song bird, just let a pair build and 
then, when the little ones come, watch the 
parents fly about hunting for food. If you 
have never noticed this before, do so this 
summer. One bird will destroy thousands 
of insects during the season. This is one of 
the reasons why everybody should make an 
effort to build bird houses this spring. 





CONSULT ADDRESS LABEL 


Unless you consult the expiration date 
printed on the address label of the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER, you risk losing an 
issue of the magazine. All subscriptions 
are stopped promptly upon expiration. If 
yours has run out, send us renewal today. 
Three years for $1.00; one year for 50 cents. 





By looking through the advertisements 
in this copy of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, and finding what fits your needs, 
you will be taking a long step in economy, 
and economy is what, in the long run, fills 
the pocketbook. . 





“Do not despise your present situation. 
In it you must act, suffer and conquer. 
From every point of earth we are equally 
near to heaven and the infinite. 


FOR SALE 


Immediate Possession 


West Virginia Apple Orchard 


_ No Irrigation 
Cheap Transportation to Markets 


188 acres; $100.0Q per acre. Red Sandy Loam 
Soil. Fine air ‘drainage; 4,000 trees, 500 15-yr. 
old; 1,000 8-yr. old; 2,000 4-yr. old; 500 peach. 
Wine Sap, Grimes Golden, York Imperial. Two 
ood dwelling houses, barn and outbuildings, 
ull orchard equipment and horses. Changing 
occupation. Selling at sacrifice. For further de- 
tails write C.W. TABLER, Martinsburg, W. Va 





will be solved by enactment of laws proposed by 
THE NATIONAL PARTY 


Important to producers of grain, livestock, fruit 
id vegetables and farmers generally. Send today 
for platform and literature—F REE. 


GEO. E. DICKSON, Nat’l Secretary 





—Vital Farm Problems— 





Suite 500-138 N. La Salle Street CHICAGO 











SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 


Lime - Sulphur 
Du Bois SOLUTION 


Lime-Sulphur is the best known Fungicide; the safest 
and surest for San Jose Scale. Du Bois Lime-Sulphur in 
concentrated solution is guaranteed free from sedi- 
ment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 





H. A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, Illinois 








Cabbage, ‘Tomato, Potato and di 
Bermuda Onion 


PLANTS 


Potato Plants $2.25 per 1000 
Other Plants $1.50 per 1000 


500 Cabbage or Onions mailed postpaid for $1.25 
H. & R. BALLARD PAVO, GA, 


Protect Your Trees 


Birds will eat the insects de- 
stroying your trees. Attract the 
birds by putting up bird houses 
a made from solid logs bored out 
with bark leit on. 


Saco Mfg. Co., Saco, Maine 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
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This Is for You 


O YOU wish to put a tariff on intelli- 
gence? Do you want to levy a tax 
on education? 

Congress does. Your Congress. What! 
You didn’t know about it! Read: 

At the last session Congress passed a 
law which establishes a postal “‘zone”’ sys- 
tem for magazines and periodicals. It 
passed a law increasing the postage on peri- 
odicals to you, the readers of this publica- 
tion, from 50 to 900 per cent. And it did it 
by re-establishing a postage “zone”’ system 
that was abolished by President Lincoln in 
1863. Instead of a flat rate, made as cheap 
as possible in order that there could’ be a 
chance for the intelligent consideration of 
public questions to reach the farthest limits 
of the country and the most remote habita- 
tion on an equal basis, the magazines con- 
taining information of value to fruit growers 
and farmers as well as all other publications 
must hereafter pay an excess rate like so 
much fish, canned lobster or fabricated steel. 

You are going to buy your education by 
the pound-mile now. It isn’t a free flowing 
stream from which all may drink. It has 
been dammed and its flow checked. Con- 
gress did it. If it would increase the rev- 
enues of the country to amount to anything, 
it would never be opposed. But it won’t. 
It will drive magazines out of business. 

We wouldn’t say that the discussion of 
public questions in the magazines, which 
sometimes calls attention to the delin- 
quencies of Congress and public officials, 
resulted in the enactment of this law. We- 
would not say that it is a form of censorship 
that is really prohibited in spirit by the 
Constitution, although the law has been so 
cleverly drawn that it probably cannot be 
called unconstitutional. We will not say 
that about it, although we could. We sim- 
ply call your attention to it because we don’t 
believe you know it. And further than that, 
we don’t believe you’ll stand for it. 

Write to your Congressman about it. 
And demand the repeal of this law. If it 
goes into effect you will have to pay more 
for your subscription to the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER and all other magazines. 








America in France 


MERICAN troops in the trenches, 
American Foresters in the woods, 
American Engineers in construction work, 
American tractors in the shell-torn fields and 
American fruit trees in the devastated 
orchards, these are the strong reliance of 
France in this, her year of heaviest trials. 

American Foresters are doing invaluable 
work in facilitating the securing of material 
for engineering and construction work, for 
the fuel supply, and in the matter of con- 
serving the forests of France. 

Fruit trees sent from America will re- 
place the shattered orchards of this war- 
worn land. It will take more time to show 
results here than in the fields of wheat and 
potatoes, but it is a no less important work 
of reclamation. 

American-made tractors, 1,500 of them, 
will this year plow the lands of France. The 
reconquered tracts, laid waste by the Ger- 
m ns, will be the main theater of these 
tractor operations. In the fields that have 
been made expensive by the obliteration of 
lines of ownership, the tractors will be 
worked in batteries of ten. 

Through their aid it is expected that 
2,000,000 tons of food will be produced .this 
season. It is pointed out that raising so 
much food on the soil of the country that is 
to consume it, will save the employment of 
hundreds of vessels which would be neces- 
sary for its transportation were the food to 
be sent from our shores. Moreover, it is far 
more sure to reach the hungry mouths for 
which it is intended than if it were sub- 
jected to the manifold dangers of ocean 
travel at this time. 

Our boys who are fighting in the trenches 
for the safety of civilization will stand in the 
eyes of France on a scarcely higher plane 
than those who are engaged in the work of 
reclaiming her industrially. All honor to 
both branches of the service. 





Australia’s Fruit Future 


66¢¢\NE TOUCH of nature makes the 

whole world kin,” and after reading 
The Fruit World, Melbourne, Australia, we 
feel that we are, at the least, first cousin to this 
great continent of the southern hemisphere. 

A fruit grower might read most of the 
advice given in The Fruit World on the 
care and cultivation of orchards without 
realizing that it was not written for our 
American conditions. The methods of 
grading and packing employed might apply 
right here in the United States. 

Nor are these the only points of resem- 
blance. The United States and Australia 
are the two greatest fruit growing nations 
left uninjured by the influences of the great 
war. In many countries,where much fruit 
is babitually raised and consumed, the 
orchards are almost destroyed, in others so 
many men have been called to the colors 
that the young orchards are perishing from 
neglect. It will be long years before these 
countries can supply the home demand, 
much less compete for foreign markets. 

You may not care to risk-shipping your 
crop, but there are hundreds upon hundreds 
who will take advantage of the opportunities 


American Fruit Grower 


foreign markets offer after the war. Every 
barrel of fruit shipped boosts the price of 
fruit in the home market. So, from every 
point of view, the prospects of the man who 
has an abundance of this commodity, in the 
next decade, are bright. 

Australia, though short of nursery stock, 
is urging her fruit farmers to set out more 
orchards. Fruit growers in the United 
States had better buy stock now while the 
selection is still good and before prices go 
any higher. Then they will be ready to 
hand round the fruit when the world once 
more sets the table and finds that the center- 
piece is lacking. 





Tractor and Truck Experience 


HE AmerIcAN Fruit GROWER asks 
every reader, who has had experience 
along this line, to give us the benefit of it. 
There is no teacher like experience. It is 
often an expensive one and “‘serves to light 
only the ground we have been over.” This 
being the case it is obvious that if we can 
avoid the hard school of personal experience 
and learn from the experience of others we 
have made great gain. 


Many a farmer is hesitating about install- — 


ing a tractor or truck because he is not en- 
tirely convinced that either will prove to 
have the capacity for work claimed for it. 
The economy of the purchase is therefore 
doubtful. Moreover, he does not know what 
type of tractor or truck will best serve his 
individual needs and be best fitted to the 
character of his work. 

Such hesitancy on the farmer’s part will 
tend materially to decrease the use of these 
labor-saving machines, and in these times of 
stress, when it is important that every farm 
should produce the utmost with the least 
possible call upon man-power, it becomes a 
patriotic duty to come to the aid of the loyal 


farmer and to tell him anything you know , 


that may save him from doubts, mistakes 
and difficulties. 

For this reason the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER will gladly pay liberally for letters 


containing such information reported by : 
owners and operators of trucks and tractors. | 





Compulsory Labor Laws 


LREADY there are several states in 
which it is right risky to be a loafer. 
In these states any man, whether of inde- 
pendent means or in danger of becoming a 
burden upon the community, is lable to 
arrest and even to a prison term, unless he 
can show that heis regularly employed or can 
give good reason why he should not be so. 
An unnecessarily idle man is a wasted 
man, and the spirit of the times is heartily 
against waste. Man-power is the most 
precious commodity on earth today, and to 
throw it away in idleness is as disloyal as 
any act of open enmity. 
Those states, steadily increasing in num- 
ber, which have already adopted a compul- 
sory labor law, we consider worthy exam- 


ples, and to those that still hesitate to take . 


so drastic a measure we say, “‘Over the top 


with the best of luck,” and draft every able- | 
bodied man within your limits, so shall your - 


power increase and your prosperity be great. 
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ORCHARD WOMEN and the HOME 


Orchard Women—City Boys 


MERICA has, through the President 
and Mr. Hoover, called its city boys to 
help solve the labor problem on the farms. 
The farmer may not think this the ideal way 
of meeting present conditions, but he must 
see that it is the only way. We hope the 
boys will respond by the thousand, and we 
have another hope in that connection which 
we want to address particularly to the farm- 
ers and to their wives. 
This hope is that the boys who come from 
the cities to the farms in a spirit of patriot- 


vege prepared to do their best for the har- 
vests of the United States, will receive a 


» ? 


cordial welcome. It will not be smooth 
sailing on either side. The youngsters will 
be ignorant, awkward and, in many cases, 
“‘soft.”’ The farmer will want a whole lot of 
work done as quickly as possible, and irrita- 


_ tion may well result unless a spirit of sym- 


pathy and patience is cultivated. 

On the farmer’s wife will devolve in large 
measure the task of making the experiment 
asuccess. That is why we enter a plea with 
the Orchard Woman to call up her whole 
reserve of tact, good temper and good judg- 
ment. She it is who can put the boy’s 
shortcomings in the best light to his em- 
ployer. She is the one who can, by winning 
the confidence and friendship of the new- 
comer, find out just where the hitch comes. 
She can excite his ambition to do his level 
best. 

The city boys will learn quickly. The re- 
port returned to Chicago in 1917 by more 
than 600 farmers to whom that city fur- 
nished boys as farm help last summer, was 
most encouraging and satisfactory. More 
than 600 professed themselves well pleased. 
Only six were not. Has there ever been a 
time when less that this per cent of farmers 
were dissatisfied with the help secured? 

Make it a matter of pride in your family 
to help the newcomer, to save him from 
homesickness and to smooth out the rough 
places until he has learned to “stand on his 
own feet.”” You'll be rewarded at the close 
of the season by a bétter crop, a new friend, 
and a very warm, comfy feeling round your 
heart. 





Actress and Writer 


“—,. MARCH 28th the women of Chicago 


held a tremendously inspiring meeting 
in the cause of the new Liberty Loan. Sev- 
eral things of vital interest to women stood 
out very clearly at this meeting. All of 
them were calculated to stir the pride of 
women throughout the United States, and 
all should rouse them to emulate the exam- 
ple of these, their sisters, and to give their 
utmost in service, in time, in money, to the 
cause upon which depends the fate of our 
beloved country. 

First it was noted that, through their or- 
ganizations and clubs, the women had ac- 
complished a vast work. This claim was 
backed up by substantial figures running 


well into the millions of dollars. 


Dn the-stage were a number of representa- 


tives from schools, clubs, committees of 
various activities. Ten minutes spent in 
the room where the meeting was held, would 
put an end to the theory that women are 
not efficient in business—or, for that matter, 
to the theory that such women are without 
charm. These women were very unusually 
attractive in appearance and manner as 
well as thoroughly efficient. They spoke 
with ease, enthusiasm, directness and brev- 
ity. They showed their capacity for team 
work, refuting the charge that women will 
not work under another woman. 

Another striking thing, and it was some- 
thing to ponder on and be exceeding glad 
of, was the evidence that every type of 
woman is stirred by the same urge of pa- 
triotism and devotion. The two principal 
speakers were Lillian Russell and Edna 
Ferber. Can you imagine two more widely 
different personalities than the idol of the 
stage, and the creator of Emma McChes- 
ney? Yet neither had the advantage of the 
other in simple earnestness and intensity 
of purpose. 

And what was the keynote of their elo- 
quent and impassioned addresses? Service. 
Service—one of the grandest words ever 
coined. That is our most important lesson 
today. Let us learn it. Let us practice it. 
Let us be as one in our whole-souled effort 
to save America for our boys and girls. 





Farmerettes in Training 


INCE the great war began our ideas 
have been modified in many ways. One 
of the most important, as regards women, is 
that they may. now enter many fields of 
usefulness to which they previously had no 
admission. Actual labor on the farms is 
one of these new activities, and the women 
are preparing to make good. 

The first call the women heard was that of 
their age-old occupation of binding up 
wounds and soothing the sick and helpless. 
Woman has been considered the sex of ama- 
teurs, and doubtless many a sweet young 
thing pictured herself entering the lists with 
no other equipment than willing hands and 
an abundance of good will and love of ad- 
venture. 

The mistake was soon evident. Amateur 
nurses were not wanted at all. They might 
do incalculable harm. Professionalism be- 
came the order of the day. The most in- 
sistent call now heard is for labor on the 
farms. The women have not turned a deaf 
ear. The countries first involved in the war 


naturally were the first to respond to the 


need, but in the United States today hun- 
dreds of girls and women are volunteering 
to do farm work. 

Farming is even now scarcely considered 
a profession, but there is an increasing num- 
ber of Professors of Agriculture, and experi- 
ence is needed as well on the farm as in the 
highly technical professions. Here again 
the amateur is at a disadvantage, and 
schools are being established where the 
farmerettes can be fitted for their unaccus- 
tomed task. 


In Illinois there is a 200-acre training farm 
for them near Libertyville, and a glance at 
the program will convince the most dubious 
outsider that they are not going there to 
learn how to play. 





Girls as Cow Testers 


ECAUSE of the scarcity of men, cow- 

testing associations are beginning to 
employ girls in this capacity. They have 
been found adaptable, and when care is 
taken to choose those who have a natural 
love for the animals, as well as the educa- 
tion necessary for carrying on the tests, the 
girls have proved entirely successful as cow 
testers. 

Women used often to be afraid of cows. 
The practice of dehorning has robbed bossy 
of much of her terror, and since women gen- 
erally love gentle animals there is nothing 
strange in their taking up this branch of 
farm work. It is an important one, too, for 
it is a necessary prelude to building up farm 
herds. The scrub will soon be a thing of the 
past, and well-bred and valuable cows that 
amply pay for their keep, leaving a good 
margin of profit to the owner, will become 
the rule rather than the exception. 


Women of England 


OR MANY a long day even the more 

advanced thinkers shrank from the 
lengths to which the militant suffragettes — 
went in England. Disloyalty was freely 
charged to their account. These women 
now have the vote. Are they disloyal? 

The women of England are standing be- 
hind the government just as solidly as the 
men. Whom do we find foremost among 
their loyal leaders ? None other than the 
Pankhursts—mother and daughter of mili- 
tant fame. Mrs. Pankhurst and Christobel 
are speaking continually in the interest of 
the war. They, in company with almost all 
right thinking people, regard this war as the 
only way to éstablish permanent peace and 
the best ideals of democracy. 

They talk not only of the duty of the 
present, which is to make every sacrifice 
with cheerfulness and herosim, but also of 
the future. They comtemplate that the old 
order of caste, so strong in England up to 
the present, so opposed to.every, true senti- 
ment of democracy, shall be done away 
with. Equal opportunities for education 
for rich and poor, better housing and better 
hours for workers, equal pay for equal serv- 
ice for men and women, these are some of 
the reforms they advocate. 

Some politicians feared (or said they 
feared) that enfranchising women “would 
weaken the morale and do irretrievable 
wrong to the fighting spirit of the nation.” 
The reverse has proved to be the case. 
From which we conclude that it does not 
always spoil people to give them what they 
cry for, and that,.as with some little girls, 
so with women, “‘when they are good they 
are very, very good, but when they are bad 
they are horrid.” 











Pump the water for your home 
and farm with a 
MYERS PUMP 
Unload your hay and grain 
MYERS HAY UNLOADING 
TOOLS 

; Equip your buildings with 
MYERS “Easy to Push and Pull” 
Sliding Doorways, and you 
+ will save time, labor and money. 
They cost no more than others 
and are guaranteed to give the 
very best of service. 
Buy them from your Dealer or ask us. 
Write today for interesting 
booklets —FREE 
NO. 150 ORANGE ST. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
HAY TOOL WORKS. 
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Schoener Combi- 


nation Adjustable H Oo E Ss 


Can be set at any angle and are made with 3 styles 
of blades as pictured above. With a Schoener Hoe 
you can hoe, plow, cultivate, list, pulverize, make 
seed beds, cover furrows easier, better and quicker. 
Price complete with one blade $1.25; with 2 blades 
$2.10. Sold by dealers or sent direct if your dealer 
doesn’t handle them. Circular free. 








Making a Natural Brace 


By F. P. Wicher, lowa 


little confusion, as many persons 

think the limb brace and inarching 
the same. The writer secured the follow- 
ing data from experiment stations and 
orchardists having practical knowledge. © 

Prof. R. H. Taylor, California, gave the 
most efficient method of making the brace. 
He says: “The writer has made natural 
limb braces on apple trees without any 
difficulty at all. The only thing we had to 
do was to find a couple of long, limber 
twigs growing on opposite branches, which 
might be wrapped together, leaving the 
ends of the branches with the leaves on. 
We generally scrape the bark off one side 
of each of these twigs, and then wrap them 
around each other as you would splice 
wires. The wounded surfaces will come 
together some place in the wrap and will 
make a union before very long. 

“After two or three years you will find 
the two branches have grown solidly to- 
gether. The ends of these twigs should be 
encouraged to live and grow as long as 
possible. We have known many such 
twigs make a union when wrapped to- 


Ti above subject causes quite a 





Tree Bracing in ‘“‘Triple Entente’’ Orchard of 
Dr. H. Van Antwerp 


gether, even though the bark was not 
scraped. Of course, they must be held to- 
gether in that position by string or some 
other means, until they begin to unite. 
There is no limitation as — age of the 
tree just so these long willowy branches 
may be secured and wrapped as indicated.” 


Several Other Authorities 


J. H. Coulter, Iowa: ‘I start the braces 
when the trees are young. Get twigs as 
low down in the crotch as possible. May 
be practiced on older trees, but the trouble 
is the brace will not be so strong. I often 
have a brace across the tree both ways if 
several limbs start at the same point. 
Never tried it on peach trees but think it 
might work.” 

rof. R. S. Herrick, Ames, Iowa: ‘‘The 
wrapping should be done in late March or 
April before growth starts in the spring. I 
see no reason why this would not be all 
right for peezch and pear trees, as well as 
apples. Where there is but one water- 
sprout or branch, in tying two large 
branches together, it is necessary to cut 
the end of the small branch V-shaped and 
make a slit in the bark of the branch on the 
opposite side and insert. It is sometimes 
necessary to use a tack or small staple to 
hold it in place. In pear trees it would be 
well to disinfect the tools in order that no 
blight germs be carried.” 

Prof. T. J. Maney, Ames, Iowa: ‘“‘I find 
that a water-sprout can be grafted into a 
limb very easily by simply inserting a 
sharp knife blade into the bark. Sharp- 
ening the end of the water-sprout and in- 
serting it into the slit. It is not even neces- 
sary to wax the wound in this case.” 


How to Brace Pear Trees 


The above examples are inarching. In 
making a brace on a pear tree, do not allow 
fruit spurs to form on the brace. Tall pear 
trees should have braces rather than allow 
the limbs to break from weight of fruit. 
Head trees back in spring, which will in- 
duce the large branches to throw out 
lateral twigs that can’ be used to form 
branches. Anchor the larger limbs together 
as swaying in the wind may break brace 
or pull it apart. 

Prof. C. W. Mathews, Kentucky, writes 
me that he has started a few braces in an 
experiment orchard. Hesays: “I believe 
when one can find branches growing in the 





right direction, and can do this work with 


little trouble, it is well worth while, par- 
ticularly if the tree is so formed that the 
branches appear liable to be split down. 
While I have not tried this experiment 
with the stone fruits, I doubt if it would 
be satisfactory, since mutilations and inter- 
ruptions of the growth in the stone fruits 
tend to cause a lot of gummy exudation 
that apparently might interfere with suc- 
cessful development of the braces. This, 
however, is merely my advanced judgment 
in the matter as it may be the peach would 
also yield to this form of treatment.” 

To the writer it seems as if the peach 
ought to yield to this treatment providing 
the branches are young, green and not 
scarified. 

Experience of Experts 

Prof. Prickett, Illinois: ‘‘I have seen 
hundreds of these natural braces, usually 
from four to twelve inches in length.” 

Prof. Chas. A. Keffer, Tennessee: ‘‘I 
have used the natural limb braces in my 
own orchard and find it very effective. 
My orchard is now five years planted. It 
was pruned to three main limbs, and I have 
endeavored to get these natural grafted 
branches at from two to three feet from 
the forks.” 

H. Van Antwerp, Kentucky: “The 
braces we have made are all in young trees 
none of which is over eight years. We 
have used them in a lot of Delicious. The 
writer remembers, when a kid, his father 
showed him a brace in a tree that must 
have been fifty years old. The brace was 
hardly a foot long and must have been 
five or six inches in diameter.” 


Shade Trees Should Be Braced 


An elm or any other shade tree hav- 
ing a crotch, should have a brace. If no 
two twigs are opposite and there should 
be but one, cut a slit in opposite branch, 
searify twig at point of contact with slit, 
and use a small tack with large head to 
hold it in place. 

The limb brace will be successful on 
apple and pear trees if brace is made on 
youns trees, and will be strong and solid 

y time the tree fruits. Although simply 
made, carelessness will spell failure. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Green’s American Fruit Grow- 
7 monthly’at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Samuel Adams, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor-Publisher of 
Green’s American Fruit Grower and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management na 
ifa — paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
a E on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_ 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Samuel Adams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Samuel Adams, Chicago, IIl. 
Managing Editor, Samuel Adams, Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager, H. R. Mankin, Chicago, III. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) American Fruit 
Grower Co., Inc.; Samuel Adams, Greenwood, Va.; 
Mary Lee C. Adams, Greenwood, Va.; R. B. Camp- 
bell, Richmond, Va.; Hollis Rinehart, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; J. T. Wilson, Richmond, Va.; R.I. Bar- 
nett, Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Ford, Chicago, Ill.; H. R. 
Mankin, Chicago, Ill.; M. C. King, Flat Rock, 
N.C. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there,are none, 
so state.) None. 4. That the two pa:agraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 





holders, an ———- holders, if any, contain not] 


only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear oe the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 


is acting, is given; also that the said two para-|- 


aphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 5. That 
the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is....... 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) : Samuet Apams. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of March, 1918. Eva M. SmitH 
Seal] ae ; . Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 12, 1918.) 
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[4 IMP. SOAP 


“SPRAY 


Sure Insect Killer 


‘To use of Imp Soap Spray on fruit 
trees, garden truck, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, etc., will positively 
destroy all insect pests and larva de- 
posits. Quite harmless to vegetation. 
Used in country’s biggest orchards 
and estates. Very economical — one 
gal. ImpSoap Spray makes from 25 to 
40 gals. effective solution. Directions 
on can. Qt. 55c.; Gal. $1.90; 5 Gals. 
$8.50. F.O. B. Boston. Genuine can 
has Ivy Leaf trade mark. Your money back 
if Imp Soap Spray doesn’t do as claim 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply. 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Props. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000" 25 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testif, 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops ereet, graceful figure. 
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Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our ense ‘ 2 
Does away with the strain an: in of standing and 
walking; replaces and su ef misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged a en; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 





curvat nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comforta and om to wear. *) 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for let, 
, etc., read our very liberal proposition. 
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How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes How make 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves tholeher blem opi poke 
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ERE is the most convenient 

and practical way to prac- 

tice food and fuel conservation. With 
Conservo you may can 14 quart jars of 
fruit or vegetables at one time—with 
Conservo you can cook an entire meal at 
onetime—overone burner of yourstove. 


CONSERVO 


Conserves Food—Fuel—Time 


serves and saves. No 
can afford to be without it. 
a new delicacy avor is 
and the rare flavor of fresh 
and vegetables is retained. In 

the food is cooked in its own 
No water necessary. Thus 
valuable mineral salts and 
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The fuel saved by Conservo will pay 
for it in ashort time. And the wo 
and watching of cooking is eliminated, 


Free Book—"“Secrets 
lack Canning’’ and —— 
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How to Make Money and Aid Your 
Country by Saving the Food Products 


CAN your Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Fowl] and Fish with the 


H. & A. Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits 


Big book of canning recipes and in- 
structions with each outfit. 

H. & A. Hand Power Double Seamer 
H. & A. Belt Power Double Seamer 
For Sealing Sanitary Cans 
Write for Catalog, Dept. F 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 
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A brand new hosiery proposition tha 
yl beats them all. For men, women an 
children. All styles, colors and fancy stripes, ine 

cluding the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed One Year: * ¥o%.caq Proc” °* 
pee ee ing to tell. pA prospect in oii tiake you a otendy income. 
Seller—Big Profits 
Us Precise hers: Pe 
our ‘ore e 
$i Hoge Free pezrne aie it eet entre, Wee aoe 
Thomas Hosiery Co. 7970EIk St. Dayton, O. 


YOUR BEEKEEPING 


Not too late yet to a — 
suppli t t start keep’ 
if ia cedar caoe.. Write today for — 
illustrated catalog of beekeepers’ supplies, 
If you want to begin beekeeping, write 
for our two free booklets for ers. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
(For 50 years‘in the beekeeping business.) 
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Rocks, Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds, the hatching season 

is over for late fall and winter laying 
pullets. The expected number of pullets 
may not be on the way. If so, there 
will be a strong temptation to save the 
late hatched. But experience is against 
this practice. These late hatched chicks 
cannot possibly reach laying maturity 
before cold weather, and the cost of 
carrying them over the winter for early 
spring eggs wiil never be made up. The 
Leghorn type, however, does not require so 
much time in which to mature. May 
hatched chicks of this type are generally 
expected to commence laying in November. 
Hence, the May work with farm poultry 

is feeding and housing. Mention is made of 
this matter because there is danger of re- 
laxing and waning interest after a few days 
among the !ittle chicks, and certain de- 
tails of feeding and care are often neglected. 
But neglect at this stage is sure to discount 
all previous and all subsequent work. The 
short, cold, and dreary dzys of confine- 
ment are not normally tavorable to egg 
laying. The feeding hours are so short and 
green stuffs are so irregular that even the 
best developed puliets wili need the very 
strictest care. The undeveloped, under- 
sized and famished pul'ets wil/ not lay, and 
hence, will not pay. The April chicks 
should be given a good start and when 
started they should be kept growing. Any 
setback due to short or unbalanced ration 
will go with the individual to her grave. 


Perpetual Care Needed 


Farm grown ponies is notoriously neg- 
lected. A thousand things are demanding 
attention at one time and there is a limit 
to human endurance. The chicks are 
started, and after a few weeks they are left 
to shift for themselves in the old-:ime 
country belief that farm range affords all 
that chicks could need or desire. 

But the farm range is often exhausted 
by mild drouths; the tender shoots and 
sprouting seeds of April and early May are 
tough weeds in June. This change comes 
so gradually as scarcely to be noticed, but 
the change comes just the same. But the 
poultry notices the change and shows it. 
This change must be expected every 
year, and it must be looked for. Vanishing 
forage of grass and bugs demands the in- 
troduction of mill feed and beef scrap. 


Poultry Keepers Need Advice 


Poultry writers can write on until the 
crack of doom but thousands and thou- 
sands of poultry keepers will not heed 
their advice. Not even the disaster of a 
season like last winter is sufficient to im- 
press the approved methods of housing 
and feeding. Is this heedlessness due to a 
lack of confidence in poultry writers? It 
may be that many have the idea that poul- 
try writers are impractical, ignorant, or 
something else just as bad. It may be 
that they believe their doctrines are 
mahogany desk—oriental rug—steam heat 
— fancies. Whatever may be the disabil- 
ities of some poultry writers with respect 
to such comforts, the editor of “Poultry 
for Profit’”’ can prove his innocence. 

The suggestions in these columns are 


PR’: THE heavy breeds, Plymouth 


{stimulated by daily contact with poultry 


kept under the simplest farm conditions 
and by the observations of subscribers and 
other poultry keepers. Readers of this 
department could hardly charge that poul- 
try novelties and fads have been men- 
tioned, except to condemn. Indeed, the 
stern pempose of every writing has been to 
kee fore poultry keepers the simplest 
and surest practices essential to success 
and profit. 

The ration mentioned in March has been 
criticised on the ground that it was too 





simple to be successful; that no such ration 


May Work With Farm Poultry 


By C. A. Langston, Editor of “ 


Poultry for Profit” Department 


had been recommended by experiment 
stations, state or national. 

That ration was actually used because it 
was the cheapest ration and because it gave 
excellent results. The flock that received 
it averaged more than 19 eggs each in 
February, and 22 hens and pullets re- 
turned $13.40 above the cost of feed. This 
experience was the basis of that report. 


Laying and Exhibition Strains 


Poultry keeping may be directed toward 
the end of securing perfect specimens of the 
breed as defined by the Standard of Perfec- 
tion. This kind of poultry keeping is called 
exhibition. breeding. It is an important 
phase of poultry keeping but it is, never- 
theless, the most difficult one. To succeed 
in that department, the breeder must have 
experience, means, and patience. 

This department, however, is always 
thinking about poultry keeping for eggs 
and meat, and hence, items of special inter- 
est to breeders of exhibition stock are sel- 
dom mentioned. But these omissions of 
matters pertaining to exhibition stock are 
due solely to the limitations of this depart- 
ment to the utility side of poultry keeping, 
and are not due to indifference to, nor even 
total ignorance of, the progress of exhibi- 
tion breeding. 

Utility stock, that is, stock bred for eggs 
and meat, does not show up very well 
alongside of exhibition bred specimens of 
the same breed. And exhibition stock does 
not show up very well alongside of utility 
bred specimens in the laying pen. These 
facts ought to clear up some of the mystery 
and confusion which beset many poultry 
keepers, particularly beginners. One 
starts out with the idea of raising a flock 
of winter layers, many individuals of which 
may be fit specimens for the local poultry 
shows, but he shortly comes to see that 
this original plan is not going to work out 
that way. He sees that his layers would 
not stand a chance in exhibition competi-~ 
tion. Or one makes a start by buying into 
a good exhibition strain and finds later 
that he has neither exhibition nor laying 
stock. And this is the unhappy end of 
many poultry keeping plans. 

It is generally believed that there are 
exhibition strains that cannot be relied on 
in poultry keeping for eggs. One splendid 
breed is losing prestige in some commu- 
nities for this very reason. The strain is a 
famous exhibition strain, and hence the 
keepers of this breed do not get as many 
eggs as the keepers of other breeds. 

When it is proposed to take on any 
breed, two questions should be carefully 
studied: The object of poultry keeping, 
whether exhibition or utility, and then the 
strain. If exhibition breeding is the object 
of the undertaking, buy into a good exhi- 
bition strain; if eggs are the main object 
of the undertaking, buy into a tested egg 
strain. 

Drive for More Poultry 


Governmental authorities have made 
their appeal to poultry keepers for the rais- 
ing of more stock for eggs and meat. The 
times bind upon every one the obligation 
to do the very best he can. But this very 
best must be a thoughtful best. Consider 
well what can be done, and done well, but 
do not go beyond this limit of doing well 
everything that can be done. 


TELLS WHY CHICKS DIE 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 941 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is giving 
away free a valuable book entitled, ‘‘ White 
Diarrhoea and How to Cure It.” This book 
contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare a simple home 
solution that cures this terrible disease 
overnight and actually raises 98 per cent 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should 
certainly write Mr. fer for one of these 










































Give the Boy 


a Chance! 


He is just “itching” for that healthful, in- 
vigorating exercise that his young muscles 
will get when pushing a “Barker”! Besides, 
the “Barker” will encourage him—make 
garden work fun all summer long. 
And with it he can do better work—and 
more of it—than ten men can do with hoes. 


The BARKER 
Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 


Destroys the weeds and forms a moisture-retain- 
ing soil mulch, in one operation, Wheel blades, 
revolving against the stationary knife, uproot 
and ~~ the weeds, break the clods and pul- 
verize the surface crust. “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.’’ Works upclose to the plants. Cuts 
runners. Has leaf guard, also easily attached 
shovels for deeper cultivation. 


A boy can operate a “Barker.” He can do 
more and better work with it than two men with 
wheel hoes—and we can prove it. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


describing and illustrating the five different 
sizes, also containing helpful information for the 
gardener. Show it to the boys and girls. Help 
them select the size that best suits your garden. 
We'll guarantee it to do the work or refund the 
money. 


Model 
84D 








Culti- 
vating 


8% in. wide 
BARKER MFG. CO., Dept. 25, David City, Neb. 


























THE LEADER CHURN 
GETS MORE AND BETTER BUTTER 


You can churn in a few minutes with 
the Leader, stop butter waste and do aw: 
forever with the old-fashioned back breaking 
churn, Over 15,000 Owners are get- 
ting more and better butter in a third the 
time, and making churning day a pleasure— 
saves }, time and every day. 

Made of highest quality material--simple 
construction—nothing to get out of order—no 
lasppe to fall oe > = and sour— 
no iron bearings to make black grease—mest 
durable and easiest running ehurn 





















‘etime with proper care. 
Days? Trial Send No Money 
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of 2 Tal" pe side Be our low lntroduc- 
eos at sal’ if uhet you wil 
turn ebarges. 


Special Introductory Prices 
You cannot equal these prices anywhere— 
oe buy_greater churn value. Why 
m 


3 ft. $5~5 $s $50.8 $6 


We know just what the Leader will do, or we 
could not make such a startling offer. The 
money you lose work and butter would 


for one many 
selli } Si write te 
ee ab aliee 





ing us the size churn 
Address 


will be shipped you promptly. 
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FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 
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MEAT TASTES 
BETTER COOKED 


ND tobacco now tastes much better 
toasted. You'll know this when 

you smoke the famous Lucky Strike cig- 
arette, the real Burley cigarette. 


IT’S TOASTED 


It’s toasted to develop and seal in the 
Burley tobacco flavor. 





© Guaranteed by ; 
5-F 











PROFIT IN MUSKRAT SKINS 

Muskrats trapped in the early spring are 
at their very best and, with prices as they 
are this year, should afford a big source of 
profit to trappers. Where other fur-bear- 
ing animals begin to shed and lose their 
underfur and to rub in the springtime, the 
muskrat is in fine condition. In other 
animals at this time the guard hair is 
broken and the underfur shed out, but the 
muskrat is a water animal, and the spring 
thaw furnishes the ideal time to trap him. 
eet flesh makes a very appetizing 
Every trapper should be sure that it is 


é 


the open season on muskrats in his sec- 
tion. Let him get a copy of the game laws 
of his district. There are several sources 
from which these can be obtained, but one 
of the quickest ways is to write to some 
one of the big fur houses. These concerns 
are now offering the trapper good prices 
for muskrat skins. 


STEERS AS WORK ANIMALS 
The traction engine enthusiast would 
laugh at the idea of farmers even thinking 
about the use of steers for farm purposes. 
But there are sensible men who do use 
them and recommend their use under 





certain conditions. If small farmers in 
Europe make the family cow do the plow- 
ing there is a good reason for using the 
male for the same purpose. Horses re- 
quire high-priced feeds and at the end of 
their working days must be charged off as 
a total loss. But steers have some beef 
value. Besides, they will thrive on much 
that the horse will reject. 





If you think enough of your neighbor to 
wish to introduce him to the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, just drop us a postcard 
with his name and address, and we shall 
be glad to mail him a sample copy. 


, a& great 
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IN MEMORIAM OF JACOB MOORE 


I know of no written record of Jacob 
Moore’s work. He is entitled to almost 
reward as Luther Burbank. 
Jacob Moore spent his life in producing 
new varieties and lost his life as a result of 
his secluding himself for that purpose. It 
is a fact that the world’s best workers 
receive the least reward. He is the origi- 
nator of the Brighton grape, of the Dia- 
mond grape, of Red Cross and Diploma 
currants, and hundreds or even thousands 
of other varieties of promise. At the ti ne 
of his death he had a large number of valu- 
able new fruits, but no one felt like taking 
up the unprofitable work of Jacob Moore, 
therefore all of the work of his latter years 
was lost to the world. 

Jacob Moore was a modest man, but a 
man of great persistence. He was full of 
cranks and crotches and lost many oppor- 
tunities as a natural result. He made 
strenuous efforts to have laws passed pro- 
tecting the originators of new fruits, which 
in reality should have been brought about 
but which were ignored by our lawmakers. 
He seems to have died unmourned, unap- 
preciated and uncared for. I am told that 
his remains were sent by express to the 
superintendent of the cemetery at East 
Brighton for burial and that they received 
scant attention, or even scandalous neglect 
when they arrived, no one being present t> 
give his remains becoming interment. 

Not being a good business man, Mr. 
Moore was inclined to be ever in financial 
straits, which was a great drawback. As 
near as I can remember I paid him about 
$3,000 for his interest in Red Cross and 
Diploma currants, which I have reason to 
believe is a larger sum than he ever received 
for any similar productions, and possibly 
more money than the total sum that he had 
received from all of his productions, show- 
ing how unprofitable is the work of an 
originator of new fruits, one creation of 
which may be worth to this country mil- 
lions of dollars, but what remedy is there 
so long as our lawmakers have so little . 
appreciation or knowledge of this impor- 
tant subject? 


SIGHT LEADS TO THOUGHT 


Many of my editorials have been in- 
spired by glimpses from the window of my 
office. As I sit in my chair today I see 
what I call a hedgerow of peach trees 
planted last spring across my garden, the 
trees being three feet apart, on which I 
expect a bountiful supply of fruit. I notice 
that these peach trees have made a luxuri- 
ant growth but that the tree at the end of 
the row, where the heavy sod encroaches 
slightly upon it, has not made much more 
than half the growth of the other trees, 
clearly indicating what cultivation or the 
lack of cultivation will do. 

Looking out through another window of 
my office I see a hedgerow of cherry trees, 
alternating with peach trees, planted at 
the same time the other hedgerow was 
planted last spring. Oneendofthisrowis 
shaded slightly by a Norway maple tree. 
When I planted this row I did not think it 
possible that the shade of the Norway 
maple would so seriously affect the row of 
fruit trees. Several of these trees lying 
slightly in the shadow of the maple tree 
have died, whereas not one of the hedge- 
row of peach trees viewed from my other 
window has perished. None of the trees 
partially or but slightly in the shade 
of the Norway maple tree have made the 
growth that has been made by those 
trees in the upper part of the row where 
there was no obstruction of sunlight 
and warmth. Let us remember hereafter 
that, although the shade of a larger tree 
may be but slight, it will affect the growth 
and welfare of smaller trees or plants at 
quite a distance. But it is not only the 
light and heat that has been taken from 
these trees, for the roots of the maple 
doubtless extend nearly to the trees thit 
were stifled in growth. 








The lambs are getting mighty frisky on 
their feet and it is a pretty sight to watch 
them at their frolics. 





Later in the season we may not mind 
plowing under a flower, but just nowit’s a 
temptation to go around that violet, it’s 
so long since we’ve seen one. 





When the fog is thick we can’t see the 
horizon, but we know it is there just as 
surely as if our eyes could trace it. Just 
now it is hard to see the good that will 
come out of this war, but the good is wait- 
ing just as surely as the far horizons lie 
behind the fog. 
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USE OF TRACTORS INCREASING 


According to the Cornell Countryman, 
nineteen tractor schools are being con- 
ducted in different parts of New York 
State. Since many makes are represented 
in the schools it is fairly certain that com- 
petition will induce manufacturers to de- 
velop a tractor more suitable to eastern 
conditions that has yet appeared. 

Prof. H. W. Riley, of Cornell University, 


: ints out the still existing difficulties and 
a ows that development is away from the 
old, big, heavy machines first designed for 
the level, spreading fields of the North- 
west, and toward light, high-speed, round- 
wheeled tractors with autpmobile control. 
This year brings a great demand for a 
small caterpillar tread machine, built so 
low that it will pass under orchard trees 
more readily than horses. 
The labor shortage can only be met by 
the increased use of tractors. About 20 
per cent of the men who are attending. the 
nineteen tractor schools of New York 
State either’. own or expect to operate 
tractors. The remainder intend to pur- 
chase machines. In the last year 2,000 
tractors have been brought to this state. 


ANOTHER REASON FOR POWER 
FARMING 


The insistent question of how we are to 
supply the shortage of labor has caused us 
to realize as never before the practical 
economy of power farming. Then, too, the 
farm engines have been perfected to a de- 

which makes them far more reliable 
and not too difficult of operation. 

It is now pointed out that, with the 
women of — sections ornge. 4 upon them- 
selves the work of the men who have been 
drafted from the farms, it is more than ever 
important to find some substitute for 
muscle, 

Prof. Carlson, of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, is quoted as saying, “It 
has been proved by tests that a man as a 
power machine, when turning a crank for 
eight hours a day, can develop only one- 
eleventh of horse power. A wage of 25 
cents an hour means a cost of $2.75 a horse 
power hour. A gas engine will develop one 
horse power per hour for one cent at the 
present cost of coal oil.” 


TRUCKS FOR MAILS 

In the course of his address at the War 
Roads Convention, held January 31st, at 
Columbus, Ohio, Hon. James I. Blakslee, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, dis- 
cussed the relation between good roads and 
: the proposed establishment of motor 
truck routes for parcel post delivery. 

The fact that food so transported goes 
direct from producer to consumer, without 
any intermediate handling, makes its 
appeal to the city man who wants fresh 
country produce. The saving in money, 


| ime, simplicity of handling and freshness 

| product, is manifest. 

| No less apparent is it that for steady, 
reliable service, the motor truck will re- 


quire a fairly good roadbed, not neces- 
sarily of concrete or macadam, but a mod- 
erately hard, well-drained surface suitable 
to +. trips of the motor vehicles. 

Mr. Blakslee remarked, such a pro- 
gram would “compel the parcel post and 
good roads to be not only good friends 
but close relatives.” 


q LEARN TO USE GAS TRACTORS 


With the prospect of many more tractors 
than ever before being used on the farms 
this season, a number of agricultural col- 
leges have opened schools for those who 
wish to receive instruction in the opera- 
tion, care and repair of gas tractors. 

, New York State alone has nineteen such 
) schools. Georgia State College, Depart- 
ment of Farm Mechanics, Athens, Ga., 
will give instruction to about 50 tractor 
operators at the summer school session. 
exas Fon. nate ee College, Department 
‘ t 


ural Engineering, College Sta- 
Texas, will hold ¢ several short courses 
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in each of which 30 tractor operators may 
be trained. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Department of Farm Mechanics, Agricul- 
tural College, North Dakota, will under- 
take to train 400 operators between June 
11 and July 12. At Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Department of Farm Me- 
chanics, Logan, Utah, numerous courses of 
varying length will be held for from 50 to 
75 operators. Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Department of Farm Mechanics, 
Corvallis, Oregon, provides instruction 
for 25. 

‘The fees in all cases are small, and one 
fairly serious mishap to a mismanaged 
tractor would abundantly cover the cost of 
any course. Any farmer will do well to 
get in touch with one of these schools and 
ask for detailed information. As was to be 
expected the northwestern states take the 
lead in these tractor schools, but it is prom- 
ising to note that New York and Georgia 
are both actively interested. Within the 
next few years there is little doubt that 
tractors will have been adapted to every 
variety of soil and work and will be freely 
used on broad level prairies, rolling fields 
and broken hillsides. 


PEACH BLOSSOMS 


oe? the hoar-frost freezes 
The young grass of the field; 
Nor yet have blander breezes 

he buds of the oak unsealed; 
Nor yet pours out the pine 
His airy, resinous wine; 

But over the Southern slope, 

In the heat and hurry of hope, 
The wands of the peach-tree first 
Into rosy beauty burst; 

A breath, and the sweet buds ope! 
A day, and the orchard bare, 

Like maids in haste to be fair, 

Lightly themselves adorn 
With a scarf the spring at the door 
Has sportively flung before, 

Or a stranded cloud of tlie morn. 

, 





Pain, Doubt and Death are over! 

Who thinks, today, of toil? 

The fields are certain of clover, 

The gardens of wine and oil. 
What though the sap of the North 
Drowsily peereth forth 

In the orchards, and still delays? 
The peach and the poet know 
Under the chill the glow, 

And the token of golden days. 

—BAYARD TAYLOR. 


“DON’T OVERLOOK RENEWAL 


By overlooking the expiration date on 
the address label of your AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, you may miss an important issue 
of the magazine. Renew your subscrip- 
tion promptly. $1.00 for three years; 
or 50 cents for one year. All subscriptions 
are stopped promptly at expiration. 


BULLETIN ON EVAPORATORS 


Many thrifty fruit farmers are going to 
dry or evaporate their surplus fruit this 
year. Full discussion of the construction 
of buildings, the installation of machinery 
and equipment, and preparation of the 
various materials for drying and their sub- 
sequent treatment with estimates of the 
cost of construction and operation of each 
of the three most important types of eva 








orator, are given in Bulletin No. 148, of the} # 


State College of Washington, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. Better get this bulletin. 


PROFIT IN FIRST-CLASS FRUITS 


An account is given of a man who gave 
special attention to growing extra fine 
strawberries. He grew at first, on a small 
plot of ground, eleven varieties to find out 
which best suited his soil. Then he set this 
variety, gave the crop careful attention, 
and sold his berries at the rate of 1214 
cents a box, which was equal to $1,500 an 
acre. This applies to almost all fruits and 
crops. This is the first step towards excel- 
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Avery 5-10 H. P. Tractor 


The Logical 
Tractor for 
Orchard Work 


HIS Avery 5-10 H. P. Tractor gives 

you the ideal power for orchard culti- 
vating. Low enough for good clearance 
under the trees—powerful enough to pull 
the usual size cultivator—built throughout 
with sturdy Avery construction, which 
means long service at lowest cost. 


In addition, this tractor can do lots of your other 
farm work. It is just the size for doing all the 
work on small farms or all the light belt and trac- 
tion work on large farms. It’s the smallest and 
lowest priced tractor made. Operates on kerosene, 


Avery Tractors are made in 6 sizes—from this 
small 5-10 h. p. r: to a large 40-80 h. p. There 
is also an Avery Tractor Plow in light and heavy 
styles to fit every size tractor, and an Avery 
Grain Saver Thresher to fit every size run, and 
an Avery Motor Planter and Cultivator for planting 
and cultivating corn, potatoes, or any row crop, 


Write for the 1918 Avery Catalog 
showing these machines in their actual colors 
and giving the facts on motor farming. 


AVERY COMPANY 
8812 Iowa St. Peoria, Illinois 
Branch Houses and Distributors covering every 
State in the Union and more than 60 Foreign 


Countries. There is a size Avery Tractpr for 
every size farm and every kind of work. 











Choose the Right Pump First 


Be sure and get a pump which is suited for your particular cone 


ditions. Let our Service Department help you choose from 
our more than 300 types. We guarantee every pump to 
do successfully the work for which we recommend it, 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
are made in “The World’s Largest Pu: 
Factory” and backed by 69 yous han 
making experience, Our new boo 


kk, 
Goulds Pumps for Every Service” tells 
how to select the pump for a water 


system. Write at once for your 
copy. Address Dept. 28 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
N. Y. 











lence and greater profit. 
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the smaller size engines.) 


economy, 
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Turn Kerosene into Power 
OGUL kerosene en- 


for many thousands of farms 
this year because so many 


farm é : 
realize that lasting engine satis- 
faction comes only with perfect 
kerosene engine design, b 
materials, long manufacturing 
experience, and prompt, de- 
pendable repair service. 

Take a few profitable minutes to 
glance over this diagram of the pat- 
ented mixer which enables Mogul 
engines to operate successfully on 
kerosene, and which can be found on 
no other engine. 
place the didipecs as indicated by A 
and D. Open the gasoline valve, E, 
which will supply gasoline from the 
small bowl, F, used only for starting. 
After the engine is started, 
dampers in the positions indicated by 

G, and the engine will run on 
e is warmed up, *upply a little 
, which is needed for the success- 


n the valve, 
kerosene. hen tue en 
water by opening valve, 


ful using of kerosene by large engines. 


veness of this Mogul mixer are of 
tremendous importance because kerosene is the great economy 
engine fuel nowadays, cutting power cost in half. Kerosene 
coupled with the known value of International 
Harvester machine construction, makes the Mogul the right 

wer for all-around use on any farm. 
Bend for our catalogue and study Mogul 
details, then see the Mogul engine dealer. 
Mogul engines are of all styles, ranging 
in size from 1 to 50-h. p. 
address below for catalogue. 


The simplicity and effecti 
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gines will be bought 







power users finally 







best 
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(No water is used on 
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| International Harvester Company of America 






Osborne 












Gross Receipts—Gross Cost==Net Profit 


Ship Your Fruit and Vegetables in 





PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 


104 E. Jefferson Street, South Bend, Ind. 


The Bushel Shipping Basket 
T he Universal 
Package 


and obtain 
The Best Net Profit 


Write for Prices 








Build with Natco 


A Hollow Tile that’s fire-safe, wind, weather and ver- 
min proof. Natco buildings ‘Last for Generations” 
—save painting and repairs. The glazed walls are 
as easy to keep cleanas the household crockery. Re- 


duced repair, coal and insurance bills make Natco 


buildings truly economical. Ask 








dis 
National Fire Proofing Company, 1168 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


our building 
supply dealer for free building 
but write direct for 





MINERAL'"st 


50 











. 1 They Spread 
Kill All LF li CS! iiesses i 
eat, clean, ornamenta: re, ae cheap, 


season. 

Made of metal, can’t 

spill or tip over; will 

not soilor injureany- 

> thing. Guaranteed 
‘\ effective. Ask for 


wees See Dais: Kill 
y Fly er 











by express. eet te 
‘ ress, pre » $1, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 
By Margaret S. Tennent, New York 


There is no tinie in all the year 
Like apple blossom time: 
It fills the doubting soul with cheer, 
Does apple blossom time; 
For Winter's chill has left the air, 
The breeze is filled with fragrance rare, 
And joy seems reigning everywhere, 
In apple blossom time. 


The sky is patched with deepest biuc, 
For apple blossom time; 
And though the clouds 
through, 
In apple blossom time, 
All nature seems to be a-thrill 
With bursting energy and will, ‘ 
To dress the earth with flow’r and frill 
For apple blossom time. 


go sauntering 


O nature seems a bride again, 
In apple blossom time, 
For every meadow, hill and glen, 
In apple blossom time 
Is decked with colors soft and new, 
With bridal wreaths of every hue, 
And modest blushes peeping through, 
In apple blossom time. 


And there’s a bridal orchestra 
For apple blossom time, 
With music quite without a flaw, 
In apple blossom time, 
The bees are droning out a note, 
The birds are swelling every throat, 
For love, sweet love, is all afloat, 
In apple blossom time. 


There is no time in all the year 
Like apple blossom time; 

Of all the seasons ‘tis most dear, 
Is apple blossom time, 

For nature with a touch divine 

Rejuvenates this heart of mine, 

And turns its water into wine, 
In apple blossom time. 


A SWEET REMEMBRANCE 


A bunch of flowers from Mother, dear, 
A thousand miles across the plains, 
Packed in a box they reach me here 
As they were wrapped with greatest pains. 
Back many years my thoughts do fly 
To youthful times, and oh! the bliss, 
As flowers sweet then gathered I 
And gave my mother for a kiss. 
—aAlbert Vassar, St. Louis. 





DO NOT DESERT FRIEND DOG 


The dog is the friend of man. He has 
oo himself so since the early days of 
istory. The service of the faithful dog in 
the present war has been poanepesne and 
has opened the eyes of the public to his 
intelligence and loyalty. In these days of 
close economy this faithful creature is 
likely to be neglected. If astray dog comes 
your way and endeavors to get a bone from 
your garbage can, do not club him away. 
His home may be that of some one poverty- 
stricken, who can no longer feed him. I am 
a lover of dogs. I have found no more 
faithful friends. Your pet dog is likely to 
stand by you when other friends have de- 
parted. There is something human in al- 
most all animals, but particularly in dogs. 
They have often saved human lives. They 
are wakeful and watchful when others 
whose slumber prevents them from know- 
ing it may be in danger. The dog isa light 
sleeper and often announces the presence 
of burglars or fire. 





GOOD SIDE LINES 


Thomas Hawkins, the Derry man who 
speaks up for blackberries, raises rasp- 
berries also, and has other fruits which are 
missing on most farms—currants and 
gooseberries. He raises, too, those per- 
ennials which never fail to satisfy, aspara- 
gus, rhubarb and horse radish. Asparagus, 
properly handled, is always profitable in 
New Hampshire country districts, and 
there is always a good local demand for 
prepared horse radish. Conditions in these 
towns, often many miles from cities, do not 
call for large area in these little spe- 
cialties. Small plots-of each, the produc- 
tion retailed to local people, are profitably 
handled in connection with nearly any 
common system of farm management. 

New Hampshire is not much of a peach 
state, but there are certain localities, 
notably around Wilton in Hillsborough 
county, where production is considerable, 
much in excess of local consumption. This 
year the measure taken to market the sur- 

lus crop consisted of direct shipments at a 
ow upset price, to many towns which a 
survey taken by Carl Smith, county agri- 
cultural agent, indicated would be eager 
purchasers. Used to such ends as this, the 
county farm bureau is certainly a grand 
institution. 
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mands it,” Power farming machinery makes 


it p biles of every kind and 
description are being pressed into service. 


The Curtis Tract 
Makes a Ti 


Cc 
ractor of 





c! . ledged re we mid 
mach vention ears. Converts an’ 
auto—Ford, Buick, Maxwell, Overland—any 
ine with engine and transmission in work- 
ing condition. Guaran teed to do the work of the 
average farm trattor selling for $1000 to $1500. 


Pulling Power of 12 Autos 

The speed of the engire is converted through 
«arcing reducing gears into pulling power. 

lothing to remove—not even wheels or fen- 
ders. No strain on engine—auto axle merely 
turas pin gears. twelve times 
the engine power at draw bar and all the en- 

ine power for belt work. er on ine 

an ordinary driving. Engine runs on high 
on all work. 


Gears Enclosed in Dust-Proof Case 

All gears, pinions and bearings enclosed in 
dust-proof gear case run in bath of oi]. No bull 
gear to cut out. No cast iron parts in entire 
construction. Perfect in every mechanical de- 
tail. Guaran to outpull any similar device. 


immediate Deliveries 
im- 
ke your auto do the 
lows, discs, harrows, 
Drive pulley. teclinded In purchase wees, "Ons 
ve e S 
price for Nay alee =“ ‘6355 F.0. ©. tactory. 
Monthly Farm Paper FREE 
Send your name and address for free _sub- 
scription to Curtis Tractor News, Tells all 
about power farming—how every farmer 
a Curtis Tractor Unit and a second hand auto 
can farm with machinery. Full of facts and 


AUTO TO, TRACTOR 
TRACTOR Sin. amin. TO AUTO 


Send this coupon 
nt) with your name 
aod address for 
Free Subscription and Dealer 
Proposition 
URTIS TRACTOR & TRUCK COMPANY 
Sak V1 2634-36 Michigan Ave., Chicago 












Deming Sprayer 
exactly fitted to your 
needs, whether you own a 
small farm or a large orchard 


The new 40-page 1918 


DEMING 


catalog over 25 improved 

types and sizes of bucket, knapsack, 

cart, barrel and power outhts. Your 

copy free—write. 

THE DEMING COMPANY 
315 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 

Thy Over 1000 hand and power pumps 


Jor all uses 


shows 
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Testing Farm Cows 


‘Te cost of feeding stock is now con- . 


trolled by the general market. The 
only control the livestock farmer has 
is over the production on his place. 

No other animal on the place returns 
quite as much for the feed used as a good 
family cow. Where butter and milk are 
liked and are supplied in quantities re- 


uired, the good family cow provides about 
ne third of the family’s living. 
But the family cow should be a good one, 





and in order to find out what she is doing 
she must be tested. At least, the milk 
should be weighed. By doing this, many 
would find that the family cow is not giv- 
ing as much back as she is taking. One 
good cow is worth three indifferent ones, 
and the cost of keeping is almost two 
thirds less. 
Feeding the Calf 


A recent bulletin from [Illinois gives 
simple and practical instruction in feeding 
the young calf. The most approved prac- 
tice is to allow a young calf one pound of 
milk for every ten pounds of body weight. 
Attention is ealled to the birth weights of 
three dairy breeds, Jersey, Ayrshire and 
Holstein, which average 55, 60, and 70 
pounds. These weights help to determine 
the amount of whole milk to be given daily. 
For the average Jersey calf, the amount 
starts at six pounds daily and increases as 
the calf grows. The daily allowance is 
given in three feedings. A 60-pound calf 
would get two pounds of whole milk three 
times a day. If skimmed. milk is used, 
some butter fat substitute must be used. 


-Country Prices for Butter 


Most of the butter produced in the back 
districts goes to market by way of the 
country store, at about 25 cents a pound. 
Right now much of this kind of. butter 
is selling for 30 cents. The mystery is 
that farmers will sell their butter at 25 
cents a pound and use their lard which is 
worth 35 cents a pound. 

This indicates the survival of a practice 
which is no longer justified by price condi- 
tions. _— leading food’ product repre- 
sents so much food value per unit, and the 
selling price of anyone of them should be 

e scaled according to its food value. A 
pound of butter is certainly worth as much 
as a pound of lard. 

People who ignorantly continue this 
practice hurt not only their own little farm 
enterprise but also the larger enterprise of 
national butter making. 


Farm Paper Editors to Washington 


The Secretary of Agriculture has called 
together several of the editors of farm 
journals to outline to them the war activi- 
ties of the department and to receive sug- 


estions from them. 
| There has been some need for a confer- 
ence of this kind. The dairy farmers will 
_ be particularly fortunate if their claims 


can get before any authority who is quali- 
fied by sympathy and experience to under- 
stand what they say about their industry. 


Profiteering in Feed Stuffs 


There are very few farms which are 
capable of producing a balanced ration for 
the livestock, particularly the cattle. 
Hence, most farmers have to buy one or 
more garam for home use. ill feed 
is one of the most popular. 

According to the price schedule of the 
Food Administration, mill feed should 
leave the mill at about $1.80 per hundred 
and reach the consumer at about $2.30. 
But here is the way things work out, when 
they are working, for mill feed disap 
from sight for several months. con- 
sumer is compelled to pay $3.10 per hun- 
dred for mill feed produced four miles 
away, and which presumably left the mill 
at $1.80. Somebody is cutting up, and 

"yet the Food Administrator is saying that 
the profiteer has been eliminated. 


_ The feeder is sometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that “‘profiteer” is a misprint for 
“consumer.” 





OLEO VERSUS BUTTER 


Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 


On page 29, March American Fruit 
Grower, third paragraph, much ado is 
made over two alleged facts. Possibly the 
Wisconsin Attorney General decided as 
stated, but he merely decided what law is 
in that state, not that oleo is unhealthy. 
Dairying, butter-making, is quite an im- 
portant industry in that state, and laws 
have been passed favoring producers, and 
findings made at agricultural college as 
well. Those in power can get what they 
want, and dairymen are in power in Wis- 
consin. 

The second statement, that at another 
state institution farther east the saving 
effected by using oleo instead of butter was 
more than offset by increased cost of medi- 
cal attention, has the earmarks of delib- 
erate falsehood. If such results were ob- 
tained in any institution it would be pub- 
lished in all .dairy and farm papers, and 
institution named and exact figures given as 
to saving on oleo, and extra cost of medical 
service. It is very safe to wager nothing of 
the kind occurred. 

I know of my own knowledge oleo is not 
unhealthy as compared with butter. My 
boy thriteen and girl eleven have tasted 
butter only a few times during their lives, 
and when they did preferred oleo. Both 
are away above the usual height and weight 
for their ages, and are much the best pupils 
in their school in lessons and deportment. 
I have not bought a pound of butter in ten 
years, and, seeing it made on farms here, 
want none. There is far more chance of 
disease germs in butter than in oleo; the 
cost is about half for oleo; it does not get 
so soft in hot weather; butter does not have 
any better taste than oleo as a rule, and 
usually, or often, it is rancid or of poor 
quality while oleo rarely is. 

The paragraph following the one just 
discussed states that 39 billion pounds of 
milk is used yearly in making butter in this 
country, 24 pounds of milk to one pound of 
butter. It is wasteful extravagance to use 
24 pounds of milk to make a pound of 
butter. It ought to be all used as milk or in 
making cheese. Twenty-four pounds of 
milk made into butter yields 3,605 calories 
nutrition; cheese 4,680; milk 7,800. Twenty- 
four pounds milk at 10 cents per quart 
brings $1.15, and is good value and excellent 
food. Butter at 50 cents is not good value, 
and but little is of good quality. It is not 
a balanced food, while milk is. The making 
of butter should be abandoned and oleo 
used instead, at least until every growing 
child had all the milk it wanted to drink 
or use in any way as milk. Yes, and every 
adult. Economist. 

I believe there is no statement in above 
not strictly truthful, but I will be surprised 
if you give it space in your columns. The 
financial interests of certain profiteers is of 
more moment than truth. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. Rosrinson, Packer, Conn. 


WATCH YOUR LABEL 


Watch the date printed on the address 
label of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Send in your renewal today. 





$1.00 for three years; 50 cents for one year. 


ABSORBINE 
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IF COWS 
COULD TALK 


“Good morning, Mrs. Fawncoat. I hear that all the cows in the 
county are joining the ‘Win-the-War’ Club.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Starface ; Secretary of Agriculture Houston says we 
must increase the production of butter-fat, and we cows have all 
promised to do our ‘bit.’”” 


“There’s one thing I want to say right now,” spoke up Mrs. Black. 
“The farmers have got to back us up in this movement. I'm with 
the rest of you, heart and soul, but what chance have I got?” 


“Why, Mrs. Black, what’s the matter? You have a fine warm 
barn and plenty to eat and drink.” 


“Yes, I know; but what can I do as long as they use that old 
cream separator on the place? It never was any good, anyway, and 
now it wastes so much cream I’m just plain discouraged.” 


“Well, you’re not so badly off as some cows, where they haven’t 
any cream separator at all.” 


“I don’t know about that. There’s a lot of cream separators in 
this county that are only ‘excuses’—not much better than none at all. 
I tell you, Mrs. Fawncoat, with butter at present prices and the people 
at Washington begging every one to save fat, it’s almost a crime to 
waste butter-fat the way some_of these farmers do.” 


“That's one thing I’m thankful for,” said Mrs. Fawncoat, “there's 
no cream wasted on this farm. We have a De Laval Cream Separator 
and everybody knows that the De Laval is theclosest skimming machine.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Starface, ‘“‘we never used a De Laval on our 
place until last fall and supposed one separator was about as good as 
another; but, honest, the De Laval is the first cream separator we've 
ever had that gave us cows a square deal.” 


P. S. 


Of course your cows can’t talk—but if they could you’d never have 
a@ moment’s peace until you got a De Laval Cream Separator. 


Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash,or on such liberal 
terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or if 
you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres und have cleaner fields? 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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SAVE THE BUTTER-FAT 




















The Nations of the World Are Beseeching 
the American Dairy Cow to “Do Her Bit” 


Only the short-sighted farmer will 
fodder and the crying need for meat|dispose of a good dairy cow under 
have caused the slaughter of dairy|such conditions, The wise farmer will 
cows by the million. increase his herd. He will raise every 
America must supply the world with| well-favored heifer calf. The days 
butter and other dairy products, and| ahead of us are the days of the dairy 
not only that, but America must pre-|farmer. The man who increases his 
pare to supply Europe with millions of| herd can reap a big reward now and 
dairy cows after we have won the war.|a greater one in the years to come. 


In Europe the shortage of labor and 





$100 GETS YOU $322 


What is your land worth per acre? Thousands of farmers in the 
West and Middle West are farming land with a market value of from 
$100.00 to $200.00 and more per acre. 

Albemarle County, Virginia, has land that is just as productive 
that can be bought for from $40.00 to $100.00 per acre. 


Buy a Home in Albemarle 




















and live among the most delightful people in the world, in a section 
that is rich in the historical lore of the country. You will make money 
and friends, live longer and happier, and give your children a richer 
heritage in future happiness. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET 
Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 























Representatives Wanted 


Within the next few months you can makea lot of extra 
money soliciting subscriptions for the 


American Fruit Grower 


We will make you an exceptionally attractive offer now. 
Write TODAY for Terms 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


Kirstin 


One-Man 














Cheapest Way to Clear Lan 


_ Nohorses needed—no extra help required— 


. all kinds of ick 
one man alone bolas Be stumps. lear 











Our Pattern 
Department 


Nos. 2458-2459. A Smart Business Dress— 
Waist No. 2458 is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. It will require 244 
yards of 36-inch material for a 38-inch size. The 
skirt No. 2459 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 3 
yards of 44-inch material. The skirt measures 
about 1% yards at the foot. TWO separate pat- 
terns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


No. 2463. Girl’s Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 10 will require 3 yards of 
44-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2480. Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt 
measures a little more than 2 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2456. A Pretty Junior Dress—Cut in 3 
sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 will require 
5 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2482. Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 7 


sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


No. 2481. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 12 requires 354 yards of 
44-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2457. Ladies’ Apron—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42, and 
Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
Medium requires 514 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2461. A Splendid Style for Sports or 
Outing—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 614 yards of 44-inch material. The 
skirt measures a little over 114 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2472. Girls’ Set of Undergarments— 
Cut in 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 
requires for the waist, K yard; for the bloomers, 
134 yards; for the petticoat, 154 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 10 cents. 


_No. 2474. Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 644 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 10 cents. : 

No. 2476. Boys’ Suit—Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 


and 6 years. Size 4 will require 34 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price, 10 cents. 


American Fruit Grower 





SEND 10C FOR PATTERN CATALOGUE 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for the American Fruit Grower Spring and Summer 1918 Pattern Cata- 
logue, containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and comprehensive 
article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches), 
all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. : 





ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS 
Pleast fill in this order and mail with remittance to: 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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Be sure to give the pattern number and the correct size. 








HAVE SOME NUT TREES 


By F. H. Sweet, Virginia 

Nothing is more enjoyable around the 
good old home fire during the winter time 
than to crack home-grown English walnuts 
and pecans. Both of these nuts can be 
grown successfully even in the north. 
Paper-shell pecans are more tender, but 
the thicker-shelled varieties are perfectly 
hardy. 

Though the practice of budding and 
grafting the walnut is comparatively new 
to American horticulture, some of the 
common methods used in the propagation 
of deciduous fruit trees, slightly modified, 
are giving good results with this tree. In 
many instances as high as 90 per cent of 
the buds set have been reported as success- 
ful. With due care in selecting scions and 
stocks, time of operating, and strict atten- 
tion to the details of the work, there is 
reason to believe that a good workman 
after a little practice should make a con- 
siderable percentage of buds or scions 
unite successfully. 


It is well known to experienced fru 
and nut growers that the best varieties 
may be propagated “true to name” only 
by budding or grafting. 


Recipe for Grafting Wax 


An excellent wax for the covering of 
grafting wounds is made as _ follows: 
Resin, 5 pounds; beeswax, 1 pound; finely 
pulverized charcoal, 4% pound; raw linseed 
oil, 1 gill. Melt the resin and beeswax over 
a slow fire, then stir in the charcoal, add 
the oil, and pour into pans that have been 
previously oiled with linseed oil, so that 
the wax will not stick. Use warm water 
with a soft brush. 

The easiest way is to buy some trees 
from the nursery and let them grow. 
There are a number of fine English walnut 
trees growing about the homes in different 
sections of the east. At some of these 
homes the writer was told that their trees 
were producing 6 to 8 bushels each of 
walnuts. In Coventry county, R. L., I 
know of an immense tree that yields 20 
bushels or more. 
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Here you see the cover of the new Myers 
pray Pump Catalogue, just off the press. 
If you have not received your copy, send 
to us for it. After giving it the considera- 
tion of looking over it carefully, you will 
—_ that it is natural for us to be proud 
of it. 

There is a complete line of Myers spray 
pumps, nozzels and equipment, fully illus- 
trated and described within its pages. You 
will find that Myers spray pumps comprise 
a line complete in every particular, from 
the smallest hand or bucket pumps, up 
through the barrel or portable outfits, to 
the large power spray rigs, with all neces- 
sary accessories. The entire line is proven 
in construction and adaptation. It is dis- 
tinctive because of many desirable patent- 
ed features, as shown in the catalogue. 

Experience of’ users has shown Myers 
spray pumps to be especiall desea be- 
eause of their low cost. This means, not 
the first cost alone, but the initial price and 
the expense of upkeep. 

Anticipate! Don’t delay, but order 
spray.pumps now 
¥. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 








For Potato Bugs 
And Blight use 
SULFOCIDE 


'CAL-ARSENATE 


—a new combination which bids fair 
to replace the old Lime Sul hur-Arse- 
nate of Lead and Bordeaux-Leadm ix- 
tures,in both orchard and garden. 

It is more powerful and much less ex- 
pensive. 1 gallon and 42 Ibs. makes 
150 gallons of spray. 


Send for circular 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. F New York 




















The Palas Grower tells po about 
citrus fruit and 
General farming. Answers questions 
oo =e and crops. Send 25c st 
twelve packed 


coin for 
full of valuable information. 


The Florida Grower ex, 
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Licenses to Use Dynamite 
For All Farm Purposes |f: 


requiring all users of and dealers 

in explosives to take out a govern- 
ment license. Before a dealer can sell any 
explosives, he must have a license. Before 
a pure r can purchase any explosives, 
either from a dealer or a manufacturer, he 
must have a license. Before a customer 
can secure delivery from a railroad com- 
pany of any explosives shipped to him, he 
must show the railroad agent his license. 

This federal war measure, requiring the 
licensing of all sellers, buyers and users of 
explosives, has, we find, created the false 
impression that the government wants to 
restrict the sale of explosives. This im- 
pression is all wrong. 

The main reason and object of the law is 
to keep dangerous explosives out of the 
hands of plotters and alien enemies of the 
country. On the other hand the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is most anxious that 
the sale and use of explosives for putting 
more land under cultivation and increasing 
food production be made as simple and 
easy as possible. 

Many dealers in explosives and many 
farmers desiring to use them and having 
urgent need of their assistance in order to 
increase production or in some way coun- 
terbalance labor shortage have misinter- 
preted the purpose of the license law. 
They have wrongfully assumed that the 
government desired to reduce the use of 
explosives or to interpose obstacles to 
their purchase. As a consequence, some 
dealers who have heretofore supplied 
quite a considerable volume of trade have 
ceased altogether to handle explosives and 
many farmers accustomed to using them 
have stopped it thinking that in thus doing 
they have been complying with govern- 
ment wishes. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In ceasing to sell explosives, dealers have 
only made it more difficult for farmers to 
obtain assistance urgently needed in get- 
ting more land under cultivation, in get- 
ting their fields in better shape for economi- 
eal production and increasing the food 
production of the country. In short, in 
trying to be patriotic and law abiding, 
they have, because of their misunder- 
standing of the government’s intentions 
and wishes, actually been the reverse of 
patriotic. They have thrown obstacles in 
the way of the farmers desirous of aiding 
their country and Europe 7 furnishing 
larger food crops. Farmers who have mis- 
interpreted the intention of the law and 
are rape ey from using explosives be- 
cause of the licensing regulations are also 
unwittingly aiding the enemy. 

To state the facts as clearly as possible, 
this license matter is a very simple propo- 
sition. It need not deter anyone from buy- 
ing or using explosives if his motives are 
honest. The license costs but twenty-five 
cents and can readily be obtained from 
licensing agents located in every state and 
every county. As a general thing, county 
clerks are licensing agents. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in charge of the appointment 
and supervision of federal licensing agents, 
will gaty appoint such agents wherever 
needed. They do not wish to compel any- 
one to travel a long distance to the county 
seat in order to get a license. All that it is 
necessary to do to secure these appoint- 
ments is to write Mr. F. S. Peabody, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, suggesting 
the name of a reputable, loyal American 
citizen, such as a notary public or justice 
of the peace, that is, someone authorized 
to administer oaths, and su the 
appointment of such a person as a licensor. 

Feeding America and our friends in 
Europe is going to be a serious problem 
the remaining duration of the war. 

At the time of writing, the Food Admin- 
istration is calling for more and greater 
saerifices, especially in the consumption 
of foods which can be readily gvpeed 
abroad. In succeeding years, with 
growing scarcer and scarcer, the food situa- 
tion is apt to become more and more seri- 
ous. 

In order to counterbalance the difficul- 
ties, especially that arising from the labor 

shortage, more labor-saving machinery 
and more scientific methods of farming 
must be adopted. A machine that will do 
the work of four men releases that much 
man power for war service or for service 


R eure. Congress passed a law 


in industries most necessary in carrying 
on the war. 

This calls for the elimination of stumps 
and boulders from our cultivated fields and 
for the straightening of crooked streams. 
Modern farm machinery cannot be oper- 
ated to good advantage in stumpy, stony 
fields, or on patches of ground made irregu- 
lar by the ramblings of crooked brooks. 

This clearing work can be done most 
economically, most quickly and with least 
labor through the employment of explo- 
sives. 

No industry in the country is recognized 
by the government as of greater impor- 
tance nor more carefully fostered than the 
farming industry. Therefore, it may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that 
the government would not knowingly 
make any laws or regulations that would 
unnecessarily handicap, impede or curtail 
the work of the farmer. 

It is hoped that this explanation of the 
explosives license law may cause a right- 
about-face on the part of dealers and con- 
sumers, because the world urgently needs 
greater food supplies and explosives is one 
of the most important agencies in prepar- 
ing farm lands to produce to the utmost. 


* FROM AUSTRALIA 





Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

In the January number of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER you ask for photos 
of interest to fruit growers. 


I beg to 





Oranges Packed, Ready for Market 


offer you this print of oranges packed for 
market, at San Remo Orchard, Dural, 
New South Wales. 

B. BLACKBOURN, Melbourne, Australia. 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


Is your subscription almost out? See 
date on address label of this magazine. 
All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Don’t risk losing a single issue. 
Renew subscription promptly. Three 
years for $1.00; one year for 50 cents. 


SEND FOR THESE BULLETINS 


Farmers’ Bulletin 927, “Farm Home 
Conveniences.” United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Technical Bulletin 17, Vriginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. This 
bulletin contains much information that 
the fruit grower does not ordinarily come 
across. Part 1 is ‘Further Observations 
- the Effects of Pruning, Root Pruning, 

=~ and Stripping on the Formation 

ruit Buds on Dwarf Apple Trees.” 
Part 2, ‘Studies on Methods of Protecting 
Ringin; Wounds on Apple Trees to Pro- 
mote Their Healing.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin 908, ‘‘ Information for 
Fruit Growers About Insecticides, Spray- 
ing Apparatus, and Important Insect 
Pests.” United States ae of 
Agriculture, Washington, -D. C. 

Circular 217, University of Illinois, 

a co Experiment Station, Urbana, 
Il “The Right Time to Plant Vege- 
tables.”’ 

Cireular 215, University of Illinois, 
——— Experiment Station, Urbana, 

. “The War Garden Hotbed.” 


Years ago we heard of an Italian fruit 
vender who lost his mind trying to ¢om- 
prehend a customer who — ype re- 
marked, “‘Well, by-bye. I'll come by 
bye and bye, and buy.” What then s 
we fear for the tired iness man who re- 
ceived this advice from an anxious wife? 
“‘Whatever you do, do not overdo, for 
when you do, you do not do as well.as you 
do if you do not overdo.” 
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Get my bis book and sample of Brown Fence. 
pare our prices and quality with others. WwW 


e vy 
tre, “WSo aty es—Hog, DP, —_ try, Horse, 
cues. are Fence — Gates, Lawn Fence, 


Write today for big money- 
pb catalog and sample to test 
THE BROWN WFENCe & WIRE Co. 
° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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our ability. f 
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The ae Problen 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 
0 ve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 
barley. Al fect combination ma- 
chine. Nothing like $ it. _ machine I have been 
looking for for 20 years,” F. Massey. “It will 
meet every demand,” H. A. onal Director Tenn. 


Exp. Station. Booklet 55 free. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 
. wren te ane 











DESTROY TREE PESTS 
Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fungi, 
lice, bugs and other enemies of vegetation 











IF YOU OWN € FORD 
This Book Saves You Dollars 


And Costs You Nothing. What 
23 J a to a Driving Gee. 
Saving tc. Aloo shows et improved 
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Farmers’ Income Tax Record Book 


Gives a complete record of all transactions, both sales 
and expenses, from which Income Tax report can easily be 
taken. Blair Mfg. Co., 1177 Unity Bidg., Chicago. 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
to Advertisers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHICKS FOR SALE 





AGENTS WANTED—MASON SOLD 18 

sprayers and auto-washers one Saturday. Profits 
$2.25 each. Square deal. Write Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, Onio. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 1¢ VARI- 

eties, strong healthy chicks. Pure Bred ana util- 
ity stock. Circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, 
Dept. G., New Washington, Ohio. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA. RICH LANDS 
ané business opportunities offer you independ- 
ence. Farm .ands &1) to $30 an acre; irrigated lands 
$35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in 
improvements, or ready-made farms. Loan of tive- 
stock. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
on taxes on improvements, personal property or live- 
stock. markets, churches, schools, roads, 
telephones. Excellent climate—crops and livestock 
prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certificates. 
Write for free booklets. Allan Cameron, General 
Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 520 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 


A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA WILL 

make you more money with less work. You will 
live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
soil. Low prices. Easy terms. Sure profits. Hos- 
pitable neighbors. Good roads, schools and 
churches. Write for our San Joaquin Valley illus- 
trated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, Industrial 
Commissioner, Santa Fe Ry., 1967 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago. 


AN ORCHARD HOME, UP-TO-DATE AND 
complete in every detail. Ideally located 110 
acres. Heart of Blue Ridge. 2,500 apple and peach 
trees in full bearing. Buildings new and modern. 
Running spring water to house, barn and orchard. 
Main dwelling, 5 rooms and bath; three other 
houses. Barn, implement and packing sheds, com- 
plete equipment of stock, implements, etc. Will 
pay splendidly on investment. An ideal self- 
supporting year around home or a summer home 
that will pay for itself. Price $15,000. Address 
Virginia, Care AMERICAN FruIT GROWER, 329 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
TEN-ACRE ERUIT FARM, LOCATED ON A 


main traveled automobile road in a thriving 
town. Fifteen minutes’ walk from post office. 
Depot, churches and high school. Full set of new 
modern buildings. Seventy apple trees bearing age. 
Two hundred cherry trees from newly set to bearing 
age. One acre strawberries. Three hundred grapes, 
two hundred currants, also gooseberries, red and 
black raspberries, blackberries, all in full bearing. 
Soil especially fitted for fruit raising and of the high- 
east fertility. One hundred bushels corn, four 
hundred bushels potatoes, twenty thousand quarts 
strawberries, four thousand watermellon, ten thou- 
sand cantalope, per acre are usual crops. Local 
trade takes everything at top prices. No competi- 
tion. Also twenty head pure bred Duroc swine, 
registered Jersey cow and heifer calf, horse, sixty 
pure bred Barred Rock chickens, twenty colonies 
Italian bees. Wagon and all necessary machinery, 
including irrigating well pump and engine, for 
emergency use. Good local trade in fruit plants, 
nursery stock, bee supplies, etc. This is a 
beautiful home and a money maker. The right 
man can make a good living and pay for the farm 
in five years’ time. $12,500, terms to suit. J. L. 
Lee, Dows, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—IDEAL FRUIT FARM, 134 ACRES, 

25 acres pasture, 70 acres in cultivation, 42 acres 
peaches three and four years old, three acres apples, 
best varieties in perfect condition. Prospects for 
$5,000 to $6,000 crop this year. Two sets improve- 
ments, 344 miles Russellville, Arkansas, 1144 miles 
Pottsville (Galla Station), on State Highway, beau- 
tiful location in choicest section of State. Sacrificed 
at $60 acre if sold in 60 days. No trade. One-third 
cash, balance two years. H. D. Morton, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Box 995. 


BIGGER CROPS—PLEASANTER CLIMATE— 
are enjoyed by farmers in Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Western Montana. The same 
work will bring you more per acre than in the Mid- 
dle West—no extreme heat or cold to injure crops 
and take a lot of joy out of life. Attractive oppor- 
tunities here for the farmer, dairyman, stockman, 
poultryman, and market gardener looking for land 
at reasonable prices. Farm land bought now is 
bound to increase in value. Write for our free 
folder, ‘A Farm Home For You.” Tell us the 
kind of place you want. Farm Development 
Bureau, 608 Chamber of Commerce Building, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
- FOR SALE—KANSAS CITY ORCHARD DUST- 
er No. 5, fine condition, $30.00. Alton B. Wom- 
pole, Clarkston, Michigan. 





























FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 

farm of unimproved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE 

160-ACRE FARM FOR SALE, 6 MILES FROM 

the city limits of Davenport, Iowa, can sell in 
two separate 80’s. C. M. Frahm, 2245 West 3d 
St.. Davenport, Iowa. 

HELP WANTED 

MEN—WOMEN, 18 OR OVER WANTED IM- 

mediately. $100 month. Thousands U. S. Gov- 


ernment war positions open. Write without delay, 
for list. Franklin Institute, Dept. 0142, Rochester, 




















Rich | N. Y 





MEN-WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 

ment war positions. Thousands needed imme- 
diately. Good salaries; permanent employment; 
liberal vacations; other advantages. We prepare 
you and you secure a position or we refund your 
money. Ask for booklet “QL” free to citizens. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2065 Marden 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CALIFORNIA CLI- 

mate, business opportunities, cost of living, wages 
paid, ship building, price of land, what raised, what 
diseases benefited, truthful information, nothing to 
sell, all questions answered one dollar. May 
Cochran, Long Beach, California. 


PATENTS 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR IN- 
vention. I’ll help you market it. Send for 4 free 
books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Highest references. 
Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 
Lawyer, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C 


























PLANTS FOR SALE 


CABBAGE PLANTS—LATE—READY JUNE 
Ist. July 15th. 1,000, $2.25. Postpaid. W. J. 
Myers, Route 2, Massillon, Ohio. 


TREES — HARDY _ ROSES, 
Spirea. Cheap. Wholesale list free. 
Slope Nursery, Hannibal, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED—OWING TO CONDI- 

tions brought about by the war, we have a few 
well worked territories open and will be pleased to 
hear from interested persons. Applicant must be 
exempt from draft. McConnon & Co., Desk 9, 
Winona, Minn. 








BARBERRY, 
Sunny 

















TO EXCHANGE 


LAND TO EXCHANGE FOR JACKS—EAST- 

ern Oklahoma Lands in tracts of 160 to 400 acres. 
Will exchange for good jacks. For further informa- 
tion write Box 902, Tulsa, Okla. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture, will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
as ic Air Cushi 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
atalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 

















C. E. BROOKS, 219A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Abolish“: Truss Forever 


Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands That Chafe and Pinch 


e truss is a mere makeshift—a false prop against a 
ning your health. Why, then, continue to wear it? 


You know by your own experience 
collapsing wall— and that itis under 


FRE 








Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, being medicine 


applicators made self-adhesive to slipping and to hold 
the distended muscies ly in P ce. No buckles or 
attached; no eS grind pressure. as Vv tex! 
Easy to uous day and night treatment at 
home. No delay from wo: Hi of have before an 
ae to ocinows aoe - and swore that the Plapao-Pads 
cured ure—some agera cases of long standing. 
It is reasonable that same for you. Give them a chance... 


they should do the 

TO THE 
how to close the, 
the rupture ean*tcome down, 


ris Say howe "Esa: Plapao Co. Bloch752,St. Louis, Mo, 
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Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 

He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 

The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 


One Policy 


American Fruit Grower 


The Spirit of War Service 











official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 


sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 


shells. 


And they are admirable, all 


these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 


here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service : 





icomi 
Canada. Where you can buy 
$30. 


to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
a good farm land at $15. to 
r acre and raise from 20 to 46 bushels of $2. 


wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. 


in her provinces of Manitoba, 


a offers 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 


and other land at very low 
U.S. or their sons are year] 


in, 
tunity. Wonderful y: elds also 


raising. cols, 
Write for literature and particulars as 
rates to 


C. J. Broughton, 
193 Wy en 


of Oats, 


advan 


of this great 


jarley and Fiax. 


Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry as in 
is, markets convenient, climate BS ns 
way 


to redu 
Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
J. M. MacLachlan, 


ced rail 


George A. Hall 
Adams St. age Ae ne Term’! Bldg. 123 Second St. 


Chicago, tl. 


dianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Canadian Government Agent. 











Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and ‘ = 
Baskets Fd] hi, 
Write for our S 
can save iy by D wing cben 
from the laryent 7 Bowe and 
Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.Iné. 











WALL PAPER 


1 


1,000,000 ROLLS 


Cc Per rite for nee catalog 


of 50 new desi and 
= Roll colorinigs. a : 
SAMPLE K M. FREE 


Martin Rosenberger, 72i.NiNE STREET 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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You May Stay at Home 
—but You Can Help Win the War 


OU— The Man with the Plow’’—may look far afield, your thoughts 

may be of the boys in the trenches, you may even feel a strange 
tugging at the elbow, but your task just now is to plow and plant and 
produce. Your fight isin the “supporting line.” And from that line must 
come the strength of the 


AMERICAN # RED CROSS 


—the great organization of mercy, whose activities 
know no bound in territory, no limit in service. 


“* The atrocities of our enemies havemade and wounded, feeding and clothing the 
war’s suffering doubly great, but that suffer- destitute, rebuilding devastated lands—even 
ing is being relieved by the Red Cross. In preparing crippled soldiers for new lives of 
Belgium, in France, in Serbia,in Armenia the greatest usefulness and independence. 
wherever war has spread its misery, the And for this great work your money is 
Red Cross is at work: nursing the sick needed. 

Your Red Cross is an all American, largely volunteer, organization, authorized by Congress, headed by 


President Wilson, audited by the War Department, enthusiastically approved by your Army, your Navy, and 
your Allies. 


The work covers both military and civilian relief in every war torn Allied country and full reports of all 
expenditures are continually being published, or arejavailable through the Chapters. 


Every cent of every dollar received for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for war relief. All administration 
costs and relief work for other than war purposes (such as the Halifax and Guatemala disasters) are taken care 
of out of membership dues, and the interest which accrues from the banking of the War Fund has made actually 
available for war relief at least one dollar and two cents for every dollar contributed. 
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Now—More Than Ever Before— 





You Need Your Car 


Uncle Sam expects record crops from 
you this year. 


He needs quicker, better work on 
your part— more planting done and a 
bigger yield from every acre. 


And this, in spite of the shortage 
of labor and horses. 


Make your car help. Now— more 
than ever before—you can use it to 
advantage. 


It will save time and effort for you, 
—shorten your trips to town, 


—enable you to get over the farm 
with greater speed, 


— make it possible for you to deliver 
your product quicker and at less 
cost. 


Use your car to the limit. 


And be sure that it is perfectly shod. 


Give it the tires that have proved 
themselves tough enough and enduring 
enough to go farthest and last longest 
on country roads. 


Among the different types of United 
States Tires you can get exactly the 
right one to fill the bill. 


There are five treads from which you 
may choose, 


—one for every need of price and 
use, 
—and each of the supremely high 


quality responsible for the tremendous 
advances in the sale of United States 


Tires. 


There is a United States Tire dealer 
in the nearest town. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 























